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16th Annual World’s Premier 


AIR CLASSIC 
Los Angeles Municipal Airport 


(INGLEWOOD) 


‘66,300.00 IN PRIZES 


Again National Air Races, traditional annual rendezvous of aviation, 
holds its colorful competitive spectacle. Here the most advanced find- 
ings, latest developments, innovations in speed, endurance and safety 
will be seen in thrilling contest. 







The world's flying aces will strive for aviation's most coveted racing 
trophies and a minimum of $66,300 in cash prizes. 







Army, navy and marine air divisions will demonstrate tactical maneuvers. 
Foreign planes will compete with America’s finest. For 4 thrilling days 
California's warm hospitality will pay homage to the great air industry. 
This 16th World's Premier Air Classic promises to excell every air spec- + 






tacle of the past. s 

For details of events write or wire l, Aa 
ot Oe ee CLIFFORD W. HENDERSON, Managing Director . 
a a. Executive Offices, Ambassador Hotel 


i. a Zz Los Angeles, California 
Held under rules of Federation Aeronautique Internationale. Sanctioned 
by National Aeronautic Association. 


Lee there! 

















PROMPT EMPLOYMENT follows 
ANNOUNCEMENT of GRADUATIONS 
from PARKS AIR COLLEGE 








These pictures of each half of the PARKS AIR COLLEGE 
Airplane and Engine Mechanics School were taken from 
the top of the wind tunnel which is located at one side 
near the center. 


They indicate the extent and completeness of facilities 
which are typical of each of the four schools of PARKS 
AIR COLLEGE. 


It is because of these extensive facilities that compre- 
hensive courses, each requiring 96 weeks for comple- 
tion, can be oliered to those who realize that more than 
a few weeks or a few months are necessary to secure 
adequate training—training which will develop the 
superior knowledge and skill to place the graduate 
ahead of competition and enable him to win the race 
for the coveted position in aviation. 


It is from PARKS AIR COLLEGE that graduates have 
gone to take their places with air line operators and 
manufacturers in all parts of the World. These graduates 
have so proven their worth that executives, keenly alive 
to the fact that future expansion will require a large 
number of high calibre men, keep asking for more grad- 
uates, often more than are available. 


If you want to enter aviation and if you are much in 
earnest in your purpose to climb above the average, 


then you, too, will be welcome at PARKS AIR COLLEGE. 





Fully approved as a Transport, 
Ground and Flying School and 
Mechanics’ School by the U. S. 


Ask anyone in aviation about 
Parks. Then pay us a visit. Name___ 
You can expect more at Parks 





ably surprised when you come. 





City 








Air College and still te agree- Address — 


EVERY MEMBER OF THE SPRING TERM 
CLASS IS OFFERED A POSITION BEFORE 
HE RECEIVES HIS DIPLOMA 





Wednesday, June 17th, the President of PARKS AIR COLLEGE 
announced by air mail to only two aviation operators that two 
days later the Spring term class would be graduating. He recom- 
mended to each the graduates he believed would fit well into the 
respective organizations. 


The response was immediate. Before noon Friday, in fact before 
the graduates had received their diplomas, every one had been 
offered the position for which he had been recommended. Then 
other telegrams arrived asking for still more graduates. 


This ready response was not surprising. Instead, it was expected. 
For in the past 18 months 137 graduates have made excellent 
connections. They have gone to the strongest companies in the 
industry where competent personnel is recognized as the most 
important factor in aviation’s development. 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE is itself a center of aviation activity and 
during his entire course the student is a part of it. He is not only 
studying about aviation, he is actually in aviation. 


Therefore it is unnecessary, when he graduates, to make a radi- 
cal readjustment in order to adapt himself to the work-a-day avi- 
ation world. He is already familiar with it, skilled in it and 
adapted to the conditions he will find. That explains why oper- 
ators value Parks graduates and compete with one another for 
their services. 


So, in taking advantage of Parks training the student insures his 
future, he makes certain there will be a demand for his services, 
a prompt response to the announcement of his graduation. Thus 
he wins that most prized possession of every man, ‘‘security of 
opportunity” in an industry which is interesting and filled with 
the romance of new achievement. 


Each member of the Spring term class as well as the hundreds of 
other graduates who are helping build commercial aviation into 
a gigantic industry started his career by first sending for the 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE catalog. 


You can start your career in aviation the same way now. You 
will want to investigate thoroughly the opportunities for training 
offered you. You will want to learn the reasons for aviation’s 
acceptance of PARKS AIR COLLEGE and Parks graduates. 


It is all told in the catclog. You will fird it packed 
with interesting cnd valucb!ec informa‘’ion. 


There is a copy for you cnd it is f-ec. The coupon will 
bring it to you. 


Clip it, fill in and mail today. 





—DARKS AIR ‘COLLEGE — 





SF8 —- emp 

Dept. of Commerce. EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Accredited by the Illinois Super- Send me full information about Parks Air College, CHECK HERE 

intendent of Public Instruction. particularly concerning courses checked at the right. for special information on 


Age__ you: 
C2 Executive Transport Pilots’ 
[) Aeronautica! Engineering 
() Master Mechanics’ Flight 
(1) Executive Course 
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THE COVER: 
The J-2 Cub As Landplane And Seaplane 


The history-making J-2 Taylor Cub, now being pro- 
duced for the domestic market at the rate of three a day, 
was formally licensed and approved last month as a seaplane 
utilizing Edo Model 1070 floats. 

Full load glassy water take-off was negotiated in ap- 
proximately thirty seconds. Air speed and general handling 
characteristics were unchanged from the landplane type 
which cruises at 7‘) m. p. h. 

Licensed gross weight as a seaplane is 1066 lbs. Empty 
weight is 652 lbs., leaving a useful load of 416 lbs. to include 
full tanks of oil, pilot and passenger, and 14 lbs. of baggage. 
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Editorials and Comments 


Another Report 


THE best proof in the world that American 
aviation is chained to political intrigue is the 
myriad of investigations that have characterized 
the Federal end of the business during the past 
few years. Money is spent, experts are hired and 
the industry sits by in a sweat wondering what 
the outcome will be. It’s getting to be a dull year 
indeed when there’s not a half-a-dozen or more 
investigations and subsequent reports. 


The latest to come off the production line is 
the Copeland Committee report—the result of 
a senatorial inquiry into air safety, instituted 
after the fatal crash that killed Senator Bronson 
Cutting of New Mexico and four other passen- 
gers. Witnesses were called from every quarter 
—presidents of air lines, former Bureau of Air 
Commerce employees, pilots, the present Bureau 
personnel and scores of others. 

The Committee’s chief concern was air safety. 
And air safety is closely tied in with the Federal 
aids to air navigation and the personnel who oper- 
ate these aids for the common good. When the 
aids don’t function, someone’s to blame. And in 
the case of the Cutting accident, the Copeland 
Committee places the blame squarely upon the 
Air Navigation Division in no uncertain terms. 

Startling facts about the physical breakdown 
of equipment and the moral breakdown of Bu- 
reau employees, about internal strife and party 
politics, of the lack of cooperation and the fun- 
damental defects of a system that has three men 
in charge of the Bureau’s duties with a director 
in name only—all these sinister facts and more 
were unfolded in detail during the open hearings 
of the Committee. 

The testimony was so overwhelmingly against 
the present system and state of affairs within the 
Bureau that the Committee very frankly states: 
“We strongly recommend to the Secretary of 


Commerce that he thoroughly overhaul the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce with a view to improving 
its administrative officials. Some one person must 
be given the responsibility in the way of oversight 
of this Department, its personnel, and many ac- 
tivities. It may be difficult to find exactly the 
right individual for the positions; but until there 
is greater firmness, greater experience with men, 
larger knowledge of the problems involved, 
there can be no hope of improvement in the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce.” 

To this we have only two suggestions to add: 
Until there is more money appropriated for addi- 
tional and better men and more equipment, there 
is little chance for improvement; until there is 
legislation requiring a rigid system of licensing 
important ground personnel, the air lines, the 
travelling public and pilots cannot depend upon 
the services rendered. 

And above all, get the Bureau out of politics 
or politics out of the Bureau. The same Senators 
and Representatives who vote for investigations 
of the Bureau have kept politics in this agency 
by constantly butting in looking for jobs for 
their friends. Until the merit system is restored, 
until a man takes over a job by sheer virtue of 
his ability, until bond salesmen and trappers are 
sent back to their original callings, there can be 
no improvement or progress in the Bureau, or 
any other government agency for that matter. 

In the meantime, aviation must suffer. There- 
in lies the irony of the situation—especially when 
practically every other first rate nation in the 
world goes the limit to foster and develop aero- 
nautics within their borders while the United 
States sits idly by and lets domestic aviation de- 
velop the best it can, without benefit of Federal 
power or assistance, without any guarantee that 
the widow’s mite they do allot will be wisely 
spent. 





The Sound And The Fury 


THE small but effective number of chronic 

gripers and crepe hangers that permeate prac- 
tically every phase of American aeronautics pre- 
clude the industry from functioning as a strong, 
centralized unit with its component parts of 
civil, commercial and military aviation working 
together under a plan of mutual cooperation. 
Like the house divided against itself, the business 
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is kept in a continual uproar by the trouble 
makers, the sour pans and dyspeptics, who preach 
the peculiar gospel that every attempt towards 
progress is sending aviation to hell, and that every 
individual, company or trade organization that 
shows signs of success is nothing short of a racket. 
These die-hard individuals are in the minority, 
but their noise is loud enough to broadcast a con- 
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tinual nationwide program of dissatisfaction and 
discord. 

A great many of us have grown weary of their 
moans and groans, their worn out invectives, 
their ability to tear down and obvious inability to 
offer any constructive thought and suggestions 
for the betterment of the industry to which they 
are illegitimately attached. If conditions are as 
bad as they warrant, let them get out and make 
more room and fertile ground for men of vision 
who are responsible for the rapid pace the indus- 
try has set during the past two years, so admir- 
ably reflected in the balance sheets of practically 
every company and individual operator. 

The great need of the day is Federal patronage 
of aeronautics instead of Federal interference and 


apathy. The big job facing the industry is the 
coordination of every individual and company 
in an inspired program to force through Con- 
gress legislation that will contribute to the 
healthy and rapid growth of civil, military and 
commercial aeronautics in the United States. 
Every interest, combined into one central power 
can use its influence towards this end, but di- 
vided as we are, whipped up into fury and dis- 
content by a shortsighted minority, there is only 
one course open—for the industry to go along 
under its own steam on the certain but rocky 
road to progress, without the stimulant of gov- 
ernmental assistance which can only be gained 
through power in numbers. 
Let’s get rid of the dyspeptics. 


Mechanics And The Trend 


THE inevitable organization of airplane and en- 

gine mechanics into a national labor group 
similar to the Air Line Pilots Association leaves 
the field wide open at the present time for specu- 
lation as to what turn the movement will take 
Right now, the 
mechanics, particularly in the employ of air- 
lines, feel strongly that an organization for them 
would accomplish much the same results as the 
A. L. P. A. has accomplished for scheduled trans- 
port pilots, especially in the matter of wages and 
hours. And although the mechanics do not en- 
joy the unique position of pilots, they are, after 
all, a specialized group of men who have invested 
time and money to learn their trade. Too often 
they are not paid in proportion to their special- 
ized knowledge and ability and hence the re- 
action that is growing more noticeable every 
month. 


during the oncoming months. 


It is a fact that the pilots’ years of active 
employment are limited in comparison to other 
specialized men in commercial aviation, whereas 
the mechanical personnel have no _ limitations 
other than the usual vicissitudes of life, with no 
set age range limit for retirement from active 
duty. Consequently, it is generally felt and ad- 
mitted that, as a group, mechanics will never re- 
ceive the relatively high wage scale of pilots. 
Most of them admit this fact themselves; yet all 
of them desire a scaling up of wages from the 
system of pay now in general practice through- 
out the indnstry. 

It is not for us to say, without proper research 
into the problem, whether or not airplane and 
engine mechanics are, as a group, the most under- 
paid workers in the industry as many would have 
us believe. Nor is it for us to maintain that they 
should or should not organize themselves for 
the purpose of collective bargaining with em- 
ployers. The primary consideration at this time 


revolves around the question: If and when or- 
ganization comes, who will be the men behind it? 
There is a great danger of the job being promoted 
by the wrong individuals. 


Aviation has been fortunately free from labor 
troubles. Only in isolated spots over a period 
of years have we witnessed strained relationships 
between employers and employees, the reason be- 
ing that aviation personnel are on the average 
skilled and intelligent men who do not act with 
haste or undue practices in gaining their ends. 

There is no cause for alarm that mechanical 
personnel will cause any trouble even though 
their growing dissatisfaction with wage condi- 
tions suggests future trouble; however, there is 
cause for mild apprehension in the present state 
of imminent organization both for the mechanics 
and their employers because organization might 
be effected by the wrong parties. Should this 
occur, a growing industry can expect labor 
troubles patterned after older industries and the 
personnel can expect to get a good dose of Amer- 
ican labor promotion at the hands of professional 
labor racketeers. 


A portion of the burden rests on the shoulders 
of the air line operators, who might give the 
problem immediate study in order to guarantee 
a perpetuation of peaceful relationships and at 
the same time retain valuable and experienced 
mechanical men, many of whom are leaving the 
aeronautical field for more lucrative jobs else- 
where. The mechanic has long been a “forgot- 
ten man” and his true worth to commercial avia- 
tion has never been over-emphasized. When he 
shows signs of unrest, the root and reason should 
be sought by all who must depend upon him for 
the unprecedented high percentage of completed 
schedules enjoyed by American operators during 
the past few years. 
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Looking Ahead 


The aviation problems of individual states differ little from those of other 
states; herewith is the dicta of Florida’s able Director of Aviation before his 
State’s annual aviation conference last month, presenting an intelligent, 
state-wide program of aeronautical development that all states might follow. 


by A.B.Mce Mullen 


IRPORTS should precede the airplane; and until the 
United States has developed a system of airports com- 
parable to our system of Federal and State Highways, the 
airplane will not reach its maximum usefulness, and will 
not assume the position it is ultimately destined to take in 
our social and economic life. 

Although Florida has been one of the leading states in 
airport development during the past three years, our pres- 
ent system of airports is far from perfect. In my opinion 
they are comparable to the sand and clay roads that existed 
in Florida 20 years ago. A few of these roads had a brick 
pavement 6 feet wide down the center. The principal 
value of the comparatively short stretches of this old six 
foot pavement was educational. In passing, one vehicle 
or the other was forced to ‘Hit the Sand,” making the 
unfortunate driver wish the pavement was wider. These 
old narrow strips of pavement created a desire for the better 
roads which we now have. 

Only ten airports in Florida have hard-surfaced runways. 
These runways average 100 feet wide and 2,500 feet long. 
In order to safely accommodate the transport and military 
planes that are now being developed, paved 
runways will have to be enlarged to 300 
feet in width and 5,000 feet in length. 

The work and finances involved in this 
construction is apparent when you con- 
sider that one such runway is equivalent to 
15 miles of 20 foot paved highway, or ap- 
proximately $75,000.00. This is only one 
reason why I believe the landing areas of 
all airports and intermediate fields should 
be developed and maintained by the Federal 
and State Governments, in the same man- 
ner that highways and waterways are de- 
veloped and maintained. 

The airport is a necessary part of the 
airway, and the airway is under certain 
regulations open to all who fly, in the same 
manner that a highway or waterway is 
open to the public. 

It has been my privilege to attend sev- 
eral national meetings of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials and 
in listening to the older members of this 
organiation tell of the difficulties they ex- 
perienced in selling good roads to the gen- 
eral public, I am not surprised that this 
same public is slow to grasp the importance 
of building a good airport in each com- 
munity. 

You in aviation have a real job of selling 
and promoting ahead of you. The import- 
ance of this will be discussed later. 

Florida, almost surrounded as it is by 
water and abounding in numerous large 
lakes and navigable rivers and streams, 
should be and will be the mecca for flying 
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A. B. McMULLEN 
Florida’s militant Director of Avia- 
tion who is largely responsible 
for that State’s recent aeronauti- 

cal development. 


boats and amphibian enthusiasts, if we provide proper fa 
cilities for this type of flying. 

Ramps and seaplane landing floats should be constructed 
at all communities adjacent to protected waters, which are 
large enough and deep enough to accommodate flying boats 
and _ seaplanes. 

The transport planes that connect the cities of Florida 
with New York, Chicago, and intermediate cities, and the 
airplanes you see on this airport represent the latest com- 
mercial aircraft in America. Just what the aircraft of 
tomorrow may look like and what its performance may be 
is still unknown, but it is certain that speeds of 300 M. P. H. 
will be commonplace in the near future. The present 
world’s record for land planes is 352 M. P. H. The seaplane 
record is 426 M. P. H. The speed and size of air transports 
both sea and land, are certain to be increased. Hangars 
with 200-foot openings will be necessary to accommodate 
the wing span of planes now on the drafting boards of sev- 
eral aircraft manufacturers. Runways must be designed 
to withstand landing loads exceeding fifty tons. 

Most interesting at the present time is the experimental 
roadable autogiro. With folding rotors 
and a clutch connecting its wheels with 
the motor this unique craft is capable of 
traveling either upon the highways or in 
the air. Its takeoff and landing efficiency 
indicates that it may introduce a new era 
in private flying. 


C atapults similar to those now used on 
battleships, may be developed and used to 
launch small planes directly into the air 
from restricted areas, or to assist in accel- 
erating the takeoff of large transports. It 
is estimated that without discomfort to 
passengers a plane may be accelerated from 
0 to 100 M. P. H. within a distance of 
400 feet. 

Blind or instrument flying, including 
landings and takeoffs, with the pilot de- 
pending entirely on instruments may be 
commonplace within five years. This will 
necessitate clear approaches for long dis- 
tances from the airport. 

As the airplane multiplies in number, 
storage and parking space will become a 
problem. In fact it may become such a 
problem that unless airports are properly 
planned with this in mind, the advance 
in storage rates will offset the possible re- 
duction in the present first cost of the 
airplane, and become a factor in slowing up 
future sales of commercial and private 
aircraft. Therefore the careful planning 
of all airports is essential. Master plans 
should be prepared immediately for every 
airport in the State. Such a plan if prop- 
perly prepared will assure the proper loca- 
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tion ot each building, runway, etc., and avoid the possible 


necessity of moving it at a later date. Example—Newark. 


Each municipality or county is responsible for the prepa- 
ration of a master plan for its airports. This plan should 
anticipate the probable requirements for the next ten to 
twenty years. 

The State Department of Aviation should be equipped 
to provide technical assistance and advice wherever neces- 
sary. This Department should also coordinate the activities 
of all cities and counties in such a manner as will assure a 
practical ind efhcient system of airports throughout the 
entire State. 


In order to expedite the transportation of mail and pas 
sengers by scheduled airlines and to properly safeguard the 
lives of passengers and crews on planes operating on regular 
SC hedule, through darkness ind inclement weather, two 
developments until recently considered unnecessary must 
be taken into considration. 

They are, first, the construction of two or more airports 
at cities where frequent stops are made by scheduled air 
transports in order that student and miscellaneous flying 


may not interfere with urline operations and vice-versa. 


Second, air trafhe control towers must be constructed at 
ill busy airports, and personnel trained to control all air 
plane trafhe from, to and on the airport by two-way radio 
communication ind visual signals such as colored lights or 
flags. 

From all indications the control of air trafic will soon be 
in even greater problem than automobile traffic is now in 


oul larget cities. 


NY State law proposed in the future should be examined 
by persons interested in av ition in order to make cer- 
tain that: 
1. It will properly accomplish the purpose for which 
it was intended. | I xX imple 
1933). 


Airport tax exemption act of 


2. That it conforms closely to the Federal laws and regu- 
lations and the laws of those states that have attempted to 
adopt uniform State Aeronautical Legislation. 

The reason for the latter is obvious, as the airplane in a 
single flight lasting but a few hours may pass over 3 or 4 
or even a dozen states. 

The Florida laws governing flying now conform to the 
rules and regulations promulgated by the Bureau of Air 
Commerce. 

These regulations could be more intelligently and efh- 
ciently enforced if: (1) Members of the Aviation Division 
SRD were given the authority to enforce the present laws 
by statewide police jurisdiction (This should be provided 
for at the next session of the Legislature). (2) A working 
agreement and closer cooperation between the Federal and 
State officials charged with law enforcement could be 
worked out in such a manner as would permit either to 
represent the other in the enforcement of regulations. 

At the present time the Bureau of Air Commerce has 
only one full time and two part time Inspectors in the State 
of Florida. It is too much to expect this small force to 
supervise the flight of all aircraft from Pensacola to Key 


West, when they are also required to inspect every airplane 
in the State at least once each year, and conduct hundreds 
of examinations for pilots and mechanic’s licenses. 


The members of the SRD Trafic Division should be 
utilized in the enforcement of air traffic rules and regula- 
tions. E. A. Schurman, Chief of the Traffic Division has 
expressed his willingness to cooperate with the Aviation 
Division. It is proposed that within the near future the 
trafhe officers (State Police) will be given special instruc- 
tion in Bureau of Air Commerce and Florida Air Traffic 
laws and regulations in order that they may assist in their 
enforcement. 

During the past three years, what was believed to be a 
commonsense policy of law enforcement was adopted for 


two reasons: 


1. The country had just experienced a severe economic 
depression. As a result commercial and private flying had 
suffered financially. In order to keep flying alive on many 
ports unlicensed airplanes were permitted to remain in the 
State, unless it could be proven that they were operated for 
hire or in an unsafe and dangerous manner. With improved 
economic conditions, the laws governing the operation of 
unlicensed aircraft and pilots should be strictly enforced. 


> 


2. The personnel of the aviation industry has been di- 
vided on the present regulations permitting the flight test- 
ing and flying of home-made and experimental aircraft. 

Until recently I have been inclined to agree with those 
who felt that the regulations were too severe and tend to 
hamper and discourage study and experimentation among 
laymen, particularly young men with aeronautical engi- 
neering talent. 

However numerous cases similar to the following have 
changed my opinion: 


On March 26, 1936, the Aviation Division was notified 
that an individual was constructing a home-made airplane 
in Lake Wales. This individual was immediately notified 
that the operation of this plane without a license would 
be a violation of the State laws. Last June this airplane, 
without a Bureau of Air Commerce license or a permit 
from State authorities was taken into the air. Spinning in 
from 800 feet, the plane crashed and was demolished, the 
pilot escaped with major injuries, but aviation suffered and 
a citizen of Florida narrowly escaped death. 


Desirable Federal legislation includes an amendment to 
existing Bureau of Public Roads Regulations which will 
permit this Bureau extensively assisting in the construction 
of airports. 


Closer cooperation between the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the Bureau of Air Commerce in Washington is desir- 
able and closer cooperation between both of these agencies 
and the various State Aviation Departments should be 
encouraged. 

Statewide zoning laws should be enacted which will pre- 
vent the construction of hazards such as pole lines, towers, 
high buildings, etc., in the vicinity of airports, and permit 
the condemnation and removal of similar obstructions al- 
ready in existence. 

The commercial aircraft operator is certainly entitled 
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to the same protection from itinerant or non-resident air- 
craft operators as the state and local communities give bus 
lines and taxi companies. 

Some provision should be made for licensing and giving 
official recognition to competent flying instructors and air- 
port managers by the Bureau of Air Commerce and/or the 
State of Florida. 

State legislation is needed which will permit all counties 
to purchase, maintain and operate airports. This authority 
has been granted to all municipalities. 


ORWARD thinking citizens of Florida have always 

realized the commercial and economic value of military 
air bases. The personnel of our air forces are among the 
highest paid soldiers in the world. The money spent to 
maintain one large air base will substantially add to the 
cash income of any community. 

Therefore we should be continuously on our guard to 
prevent the air bases we now have from being reduced and 
every effort should be made to have them enlarged and their 
number increased. 

The Army GHOQ Air Force and the tactical units of the 
Navy and Marine Air Forces should be encouraged to con- 
duct more peace time training and maneuvers in Florida. 
We have ideal year round flying weather and with a good 
system of airports, it should not require a great deal of 
salesmanship to persuade the commanders of these units 
to do more of their training in Florida, particularly during 
the winter months. 

Congress and the War Department should be requested 
immediately to provide for and establish one or more of 
the following units in Florida: 

A National Guard Air Squadron. 
A Naval Militia Air Squadron. 
An Active Army Air Reserve Sauadron. 

Of course the State will be required to assist in the es- 
tablishment of the above mentioned units, by supplying 
suitable airports, hangars. shops, etc. 

The War Department has in the past objected to the es- 
tablishment of Reserve or National Guard Squadrons in 
Florida due to the small number of Reserve Flying Officers 
living in the State. 

Therefore all eligible young men should be encouraged to 
secure commiss‘ons in the Air Reserve. There should have 
been, since the World War, a flying field or Reserve Squad- 
ron in Florida, where Reserve Air Officers could have con- 
ducted sufficient inactive duty flying to maintain their 
pilots rating and reserve commissions. 

Many Air Reserve Officers who have been dropped from 
the rolls would still be in good standing were it not for 
the fact that Atlanta, Ga., and Montgomery, Ala., are the 
nearest posts at which a Florida Reserve Officer may obtain 
any Army plane for practice flights. 


~N 


HE establishment of an elementary course in aviation in 

every public school in the state should be encouraged. 
The present aviation course or college, at the University 
of Florida should be enlarged in order that aeronautical 
graduates of our University will go out into the aviation 
world on an equal standing with graduates of other uni- 
versities. 

This will require a legislative appropriation. 

At the present time only eight cities in Florida are di- 
rectly served by airmail. 

If stops were made at all towns even the size of county 
seats, express plane schedules would be slowed up to such an 
extent that much of the present value of air transportation 
would be lost. Therefore it is unreasonable to expect the 
large air transports to make stops oftener than every 300 
or 500 miles. 
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Every assistance should be extended airline operators 
to the end that it will be profitable for them to establish 
local or “Milk Routes,” both parallel to and radiating from 
their present routes. 


The local operator can also be fitted into this picture, by 
assisting him in securing mail contracts (similar to star 
routes) from his town to the nearest scheduled airline 
stop. 

Any enlargement of our present air mail and passenger 
service depends entirely on the improvement and enlarge- 
ment of our present system of airports, and until Congress 
or the State Legislature appropriates more money for air- 
port construction and maintenance, the responsibility for 
municipal airport development rests entirely with the local 
community. 

The seriousness of the situation is apparent when you 
consider that no airport in Florida is large enough or prop- 
erly equipped to safely accommodate the transport planes 
that are now being developed and which will be placed in 
regular service within eighteen months. 

Following airports in importance is a statewide system of 
lighted airports and airways. Full benefit of the airplane 
as a means of transportation not only by airlines but by 
private flyers as well will not be realized until flights can 
be made safely at night as well as by day. 


OW is Florida to foster and develop the aviation activi- 
ties that have been discussed in this meeting? The 

expenditures of the Aviation Division of the State Road 
Department is limited by law to $20,000.00 per year and 
in fact any expenditure of the SRD funds for aviation is op- 
tional with the board members of the Road Department 
who may abolish the Aviation Division at their discretion. 

During the past three years we have been successful in se- 
curing large sums (approximately $1,000,000.00 per year) 
from relief agencies for aviation projects. 

Just how much assistance will be secured from future 
agencies of this nature will depend on: 

First, the total amount of money allocated for work 
relief projects of all kinds. 

Second, the regulations that must be complied with. 

Third, and perhaps the most important—the aggressive- 


(Continued on Page 34) 











The Circus Comes To Town 


Although their ranks have dwindled and the trouping aerial show business 
is not the profession it used to be, barnstorming operations still provide a 
livelihood for many airmen; the story of one of the oldest and most suc- 
cessful outfits well reflects the history of domestic barnstorming since 1923. 


By H.L. Fox 


ARNSTORMING is one of the oldest known forms of 

commercial aviation It was barnstorming activity 
following the Great War that largely provided the finances 
for the continuance of aviation. The short hop flyer pro- 
vided the market for the sale of airplanes, engines and 
propellers 

Until the close of the war aviation was to most Ameri- 
can people a remote dare-devil game known to them only 
through the headlines of papers and articles concerning the 
deeds of heroic military flyers. Not until a Curtiss Jenny 
came lurching over their main street for a few preliminary 
acrobatics did aviation become real to them. And count- 
less thousands paid the five dollars asked for a five minute 
hop around the field. Despite all the crazy flying and 
countless crac k-ups of those early days too much credit 
cannot be paid to the flyers who roamed the country from 
coast to coast and gave America its first contact with fly- 
ing. It was the ground work of our present air industry 
and national air consciousness. 

The story of barnstorming has been long and eventful 
ind the closing chapter is still to be written. However, 
it is well to point out the development of this business 
through the years and the way it is carried on today. 

Up to and including the prosperous year of 1929 barn- 
storming Was a snap proposition for any pilot with a new 
production type airplane carrying two or more passengers. 
The fare for a short hop seldom ran under $1.50 and usually 
was $2.50 Suft promotion was unnecessary. All the pilot 
had to do was to fly to his location and announce his 
arrival with some mild stunts over the town. The rest 
followed naturally and prohts were assured in good meas- 
ure Many operators had only one ship and did not stay 
on tour for extended periods but rather went out for 


short forays when leisure was at hand. 


INMAN BROTHERS FLYING CIRCUS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1923 


AIRPLANE RIDES « STUNT FLYING - PARACHUTE JUMPING 





The end of the year 1929 tremendously changed all 
this. With stunning suddenness the small operator found 
himself placed in a position where he had to fight to get 
any business at all where before business came in volumes 
too large to be cared for. It was this factor of competi- 
tion and nationwide price cutting in all lines of business 
that swerved the short hop business into new paths. 


HEN one speaks of barnstorming in the Middle West 

one also speaks of the Inman Brothers Flying Circus, 
for this organization holds the distinction of being the 
oldest, the largest, and the most successful unit now in 
operation in this part of the nation. To narrate the history 
of this flying circus is to give the story of barnstorming 
from the year 1923 to today. The details follow. 


The beginning was modest and conventional. Rolley 
Inman flew a JN-4 carrying passengers at $5.00 a head. 
Art was learning to fly and stayed on the ground to handle 
promotion. After one year of success the business folded 
up when two Army pilots testing the ship flat spinned it to 
the ground of Richards Field and walked away from the 
wreckage. After the first mishap they set out again with 
an OX Standard which was later followed by a Laird 
Swallow. As the years passed Art Inman became a very 
proficient pilot in his own stead. Not always did the 
brothers work together, for various opportunities came 
where they worked separately. But separation never con- 
tinued long and always they would end up as partners in 
barnstorming. However, since 1929 Art has been in charge 
of all operations on the road while Rolley has been a part- 
ner in a financial and advisory capacity. 


In 1929 Art Inman was cashing in on short hops with a 
Hisso Lincoln Standard. On it he mounted Ford automobile 
headlights and began seriously a lucrative business in night 


Here is a reproduction 
of Inman's postal card, 
used as an advance busi- 
ness-builder prior to the 
Circus’ entry into another 
town. Names are taken at 
random from the local tele- 
phone directory, ads are 
carried in the newspapers 
and show cards are placed 
in local store windows in 
the modern promotion cam- 
paign for large turn-outs. 
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passenger hops for which he is now well known. This com- 
bination he operated through part of 1930, at which time he 
disposed of it and purchased a J-5 Stinson for operating 
during the season of 1931. This Stinson monoplane form- 
ed the nucleus of his present group of three airplanes and 
is still flying. 

Despite the discouraging business conditions during this 
period the Inman Brother’s Flying Circus set out with the 
Stinson on an aggressive campaign for business. The low 
hop price then prevailing was met by efficient methods of 
operation and by boosting for a big turnover. The higher 
performance of the Stinson was an aid in operating over 
a wide range of territory and flying conditions. The cam- 
paign for business extended from Minnesota south into 
Mexico. On one occasion flying was carried out at an 
altitude of 8,000 feet by carrying one passenger on each 
flight. The personnel of the organization were outfitted 
with uniforms and all equipment kept clean and polished 
at all times. A parachute jumper made up part of the 
personnel and helped with maintenance and ticket selling 
as well as making two or three jumps a week. 

However, it was in the early part of the summer of 1934 
that the Circus got on a big business basis. At this time 
many of the airlines of this country were modernizing their 
equipment and many large transports were put up for sale 
at prices much less than when the equipment was new. 
As a result Art Inman acquired a Wright J-5 powered Ford 
Tri-motor to operate with the Stinson. He hired Merle 
Smith to fly the Stinson while he piloted the Ford. Carl 
Hall joined the Circus as a full time parachute jumper 
and Melvin Harte took on the duties of selling tickets and 
helping with maintenance. An automobile and trailer ar- 
rangement was to transport part of the supplies from town 
to town and to provide transportation otherwise. 

By doing a large volume business and with advance pro- 
motion it was found that the Ford could be made to pay 
with rides at fifty cents. Longer special trips were made 
in the Stinson at one dollar. Thus two types of customers 
were satisfied and an ideal arrangement as regards equip- 
ment was had. An average of four parachute jumps per 
week were made, some at night as well as during daylight. 

By developing further the principle of large volume 
business at a popular price, Art Inman has now developed 
passenger hopping to a systematic business. He believes 
that if a large traveling animal circus can be made to pay 
by hitting even small towns for a day and doing a good 
business by advance promotion he can operate a Flying 
Circus on the same basis. He has proved his point beyond 
a doubt in the last two years. 

This year an SM-1 Model Stinson Tri-motor was ac- 
quired to provide more capacity for the increased bus- 
iness. In addition there is a new La Salle sedan which is 
fitted with a 20-watt public address system and a trailer 
house in which reside the Inman family. Leona Inman has 
accompanied her husband while barnstorming ever since 
they were married. Their son Billy also is a barnstormer 
and now is mascot by succeeding a pet Nubian lion who 
accompanied the show until his enthusiasm caused him to 
slap the seat out of a good paid of trousers. The per- 
sonnel of the circus also own a Ford V-8 which is used 
to transport a trailer for supplies. Thus, with this out- 
standing array of equipment and the efhcient method of 
handling the flights, the public flocking to the field is 
very favorably impressed. It is indeed a circus with all the 
large attending overhead and the necessity of doing a large 
volume of business in order to provide a fair return. And 
it brings to thousands of people the experience of flying and 
of viewing aviation at first hand. Many of the passengers 
carried will very likely never have the funds to fly on an 
airline but they are given the opportunity to fly in an out 
of date airliner and they are favorably impressed with its 
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Art Inman, Circus Manager, In the Troup’s Tri-motored Ford. 


size and stability. This experience undoubtedly is selling 
modern transport flying to a great many people. 

FEW general remarks about operations will be en- 

lightening. More than two-thirds of the time it is 
found advisable to use vacant farm fields to carry on ac- 
tivities. Airports in general ask too high a percentage for 
the popular prices charged and the factor of flying against 
competition on the airport is bad. With three ships in 
operation the Circus has developed a system for handling 
its own trafhc and other planes tend to upset schedules. 
Also it is possible to advertise gasoline and other products 
if flying off a private field and to do business with fewer 
complications. Since business usually comes all within a 
period of a few hours each day it is necessary to keep all 
three ships flying constantly during this period. 

One of the problems of handling the public comes 
through their thrill loving natures at a flying field. Because 
of this, of course, it is easy to get a crowd by advertising 
a parachute jump and some stunt flying. Carl Hall has 
been jumping with the Circus since 1934 and has made over 
300 jumps, most of them while barnstorming. However, 
because of the love for thrills many passengers will not be 
pleased with sane flying and have no conception of the 
danger of the stunts they ask the pilot to do. The difficulty 
of keeping the crowd policed on the field is a bad problem 
and it requires constant attention to keep people out of the 
propellers especially at night. 

However, since 1923 and with more than 4,000 hours 
of actual passenger carrying the Inman Brother’s Flying 
Circus has never scratched a single passenger. This record 
is especially good in view of the difficulty of operating the 
large tri-motors from small wheat fields with only the 
ships landing lights and lanterns marking the corners of 
the field to navigate by. A careful selection of pilots, 
well maintained equipment, and an absolute rule against 
liquor in any form has helped to make this record possible. 

The Circus operates from the first of April to late in 
November. The present territory includes Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Eastern Colorado. The greatest pro- 
portion of the business comes during the hottest months of 
the summer. 

Despite the present unpopularity of barnstormers among 
other members of the aviation industry, Art Inman points 
out that the barnstormer is operating as an independent 
without subsidy and is doing a great deal to educate people 
in remote parts of the country to aviation. He also feels 
that airports cater too much to airlines and that large 
cities have discriminated against the barnstormer by undue 
pressure and legislation caused partly by a few radical 
townspeople and local flyers. 
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Hedge Hopping The Books 
with Orr Sino 


THe Wonver Book or tHe Am—By C. B. Allen and 
Winston (¢ o.—Philadel phia. 


Lauren D. Lyman—lJohn (¢ 


—$2.50. 


O two better qualified men in the United States could 

have been called upon to write “The Wonder Book of the 
Air” than Deke Lyman of the New York Times, and C. B. 
Allen, Aviation Editor of the New York Herald-Tribune. 
Able newspaper men as they are, their broad knowledge ot 
aeronautics is especially recognized throughout the aviation 
industry at home and abroad. 

Their wide acquaintance with all the important men in 
iviation during the past ten years permits Allen and Lyman 
to take the reader back-stage so to speak and meet the 
famous players in the fast moving drama ot aeronautical 
development. Little known facts concerning aviation’s 
great are the products of intimate relationships enjoyed by 
these two superior newsmen, here is the outstanding quality 
of the book. 

Alchough primarily intended for the youth ot America 
is an addition to the W onder Book Series, this volume of 
$39 authoritative pages and 174 fascinating illustrations 
may be read and enjoyed by young and old alike. Even 
you old veterans who know all about the flying business 
will find many pleasant hours with this book. Its clear, 
easy flow ing sty le, its f actual desc riptions and chronological 
sequence make for its importance on every airman’s book- 
shelf. 

Che Lindbergh period of early trans-Atlantic flights is 
exceptionally well done. Bernt Balchen says in his intro- 
duction: “As a member of the crew of one of the airplanes 
being made ready for eastward crossing of the Atlantic, I 
knew the undercurrents that were swaying each of the pro- 
posed expeditions. Something of these difficulties are ex- 
plained herein for the first time to shed an important light 
on these earely trans-Atlantic flights.” 

If one has never taken a trip aboard one of the luxurious 
transports in scheduled air line service today, one can ride 
with Lyman and Allen in the first few chapters of their 
book, first a transcontinental trip, then around South 
America, and legitimately feel as though the trip was ac 
tually made; such is their power of description. 

The Wonder Book of the Air might well be kept on hand 
for a reference volume. The authors go back into ancient 
history and dig up the roots of man’s earliest desire and 
ittempts to fly, and bring every famous balloon, airplane, 
dirigible and glider flight to the attention oft the reader. 
Che description of the Wright brothers historical prepara- 
tions and first flights is, to us, the most interesting account 
ever written on the subject. One of the best lines describ- 
The whole thing weighed about 745 
This engine 
. This shows an interesting 
It lifted 
far more per horse power than the most modern airplane!” 

Chapter headings include: Airships, Why An Airplane 
Flies, In the Pilot’s Cabin, Motorless Flight, Women in 
Aviation, Military Aviation, The Plane in Peace, The Air 
Mail, The Marvels of Aircraft Radio, Flying Phraseology 
ind Sky Slang, and The Future. The volume also includes 
an eleven page chronology of famous events in the story of 
flight. 

Wat PLane Is THat?—By C. A. Weymouth, Jr.—Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company—New York. $1.00. 


ing the airplane: 
pounds, of which 179 pounds was engine. 
dev eloped twelve hors power .. 


thing about the Wrights’ first powered plane. 
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Another volume particularly adapted for youth who 
frequently ask the question, ‘““What plane is that?” Author 
Weymouth has given them a simple reference book so that 
the boys and girls will know the new planes by sight, as 
well as accurate specifications and performance figures. 

There is a full page accurate drawing of each plane in a 
characteristic position, done by the author, who is ex- 
perienced in all branches of aviation and a graduate aero- 
nautical engineer. Captain Eddie Rickenbacker furnishes 
a brief foreword to this volume. 


E glanced up at our bookshelf the other day and no- 

ticed some of our well-thumbed old favorites and won- 
dered if, perhaps, SOUTHERN FLIGHT readers had missed 
them. While this department is devoted primarily to the 
review of new aviation books, there are certain volumes 
which, like old wine, improve with age and re-reading. 

One of our particular delights is SKY LARKING by 
Bruce Gould (1929: Horace Liveright) and the book is 
dedicated to “The Anciente and Secret Order of Quiet 
Birdmen Whose Greatest Fault Is Being a Bit Too Quiet 
About Their Sky Larking, Except Among Their Con- 
vivial Selves.” Bruce Gould has touched upon a subject 
seldom covered—the fun of flying from a pilot’s view- 
point. It is a beautifully written book and is greatly en- 
hanced by the fanciful illustrations of Cosmo Clark. 

Perhaps readers will recall the movie with Pilot Clark 
Gable based on Antoine de Sainte Exupary’s book, NIGHT 
FLIGHT. The movie caught the spirit of the book to a 
limited extent but the original must be read to really 
appreciate the story of the pioneer air mail pilots in South 
America. While it is fiction, Saint Exupery, the author, 
based his background on his own personal experience flying 
the first South American air mail. There has never been 
another aviation book anything like “Night Flight.” Here 
for the first time an airplane enters into imaginative litera- 
ture. It is published by the Century Company. 

How often, flying alone in a sky full of beautiful cloud 
formations, the pilot has wished that he had a camera 
along to record their fleeting shapes in permanent form. 
BEAUTY OF FLIGHT by Manfred Curry (The John Day 
Company) is pictorial evidence of pilots who did have a 
camera. After a brief eight page meteorological descrip- 
tion of cloud forms, the balance of the book is devoted 
entirely to pictures. And what pictures! 

Assembled from all over the world, there are 100 full 
page illustrations of all forms of aircraft and their appro- 
priate back ground—the limitless sky in all its moods. Every 
type of aerial view is included. Its truly a picture book of 
amazing appeal. 

There are numerous illustrations also in AIR MAN’S 
WORLD by Peter Supf (William Morrow and Company) 
which you will enjoy thoroughly. This author, too, has 
selected some of the more unusual phases of flying and, as 
he states in the foreword, “Airman’s World” . . . “is neither 
a text-book nor a history-book; its aim is to give some 
impression of the airman’s world, of its beauty, majesty, 
and strangeness.” 

One especially interesting chapter describes the Wonders 
of the Air—the double sun, artificial clouds, the mysterious 
ring, the circular rainbow and Fata Morgana. It is a most 
unusual volume. 
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A Lift For The Airline Pilot 


Perfected by Eclipse and Wright engineers, 


this new automatic 


two-position super- 


charger relieves the pilot of many tasks. 


By Ronald S. Gall 


EVERAL years ago it became apparent that if special 

devices requiring manual control continued to be in- 
stalled in the cockpits of transport planes, the pilot of a 
modern airliner would need several sets of eyes and arms. 
Already pilots were busier than the proverbial one-armed 
paper hanger, particularly at take-off. The fact that all 
of the new devices contributed to the advancement of fly- 
ing did not alter the situation. There was only one thing 
to do—relieve the pilot of some of his tasks by making 
the devices automatic, retaining manual control for 
emergencies. 

The pilot still has his hands full but engineers of the 
aircraft industry have provided some alleviation by recent 
research and development. 

One of the most recent developments along these lines 
is the automatic, two-position, Supercharger Pressure Regu- 
lator perfected by the Eclipse Aviation Corporation with 
the assistance of engineers of the Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration for use with the Wright Cyclone. 

In the operation of modern supercharged aircraft en- 
gines used today, close control must be kept over the intake 
manifold boost or supercharger pressure to prevent exceed- 
ing the allowable output. 

In some cases, in order to provide higher power for take- 
off, the normal sea level manifold pressure of supercharged 
engines may be exceeded for a short time but soon after 
the ship has left the ground, the engine must be throttled 
back to the specified limits. It is also necessary to maintain 
manifold pressure within specified limits at cruising speeds 
in order to realize longer engine life and economy. 

Heretofore, the manifold pressure has been controlled 
by manual operation of the throttle which has been provided 
with a stop at the throttle setting at which the maximum 
manifold pressure was developed at take-off. At cruising 
speeds, manual operation of the throttle also has been neces- 
sary and frequent reference to the manifold pressure indi- 
cator and the tachometer was required. 
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Diagramatical sketch of the Eclipse Supercharger Pressure 
Regulator. 
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Particularly during the take-off run, this method of 
regulation, worked a hardship on the already busy pilot. 
With the new Eclipse device, the manifold pressure is 
limited to the allowable boost at take-off and in cruising 
regardless of changes in engine speed or altitude, by auto- 
matic regulation of the throttle. The weight of the regu- 
lator complete is only 3% pounds. 

The two position regulator automatically maintains the 
maximum boost at take-off and limits the boost at cruis- 
ing or rated power depending upon the desired conditions, 
through an engine oil actuated servo piston, controlled 
through two sylphons by the intake manifold pressure. The 
shift from one position to the other is made by the simple 
movement of a selector lever in the pilot’s compart- 
ment of the plane. The oil operated servo piston moves 
the throttle to maintain the desired pressure without any 
movement of the pilot’s throttle control due to the action 
of the linkage as shown in the diagram. 

The two sylphons, similar to those used in modern auto- 
mobiles to prevent the circulation of the coolant through 
the radiator until the proper temperature has been reached, 
comprise the heart of the device. These sylphons, or metal 
bellows, are shown at “A” and “B” in the accompanying 

(Continued on Page 32) 


Rear view of a Wright Cyclone engine showing the Eclipse two- 
position Supercharger Pressure Regulator mounted in position and 
linked to the carburetor throttle. 
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Atlanta Forges Ahead 


Candler Field presents a picture of bee-hive activity, provides a 
living for 204 souls and promises, upon completion of the 
present improvement program, the finest airport in the Southland. 


By Dan Green and Dich Hager 


MAGINE (it you can 
beautiful airport with hard surfaced runways, but with 


attempting to land a plane on a 


buildings at the end of each runway and a group of trees 
exactly in the middle of the field with the runways artis- 
tically curved around the clump. 


Not even with the greatest stretch of the imagination 
But IF 


had accepted one architect's 


could you think of doing this—neither could we. 
the City of Atlanta, Ga., 
conception of what he thought an airport should be like, 
then the present field at Atlanta would be just such a 
monstrosity. 

Back in 1927, the then Mayor of Atlanta, Walter A. 
sms, ippointed a committee headed by William Hartsfield 
to select a spot close to the city on which might be con- 
structed a suitable airport for Atlanta. 

Up until that time a tract of land eleven miles south 
of the city in the town of Hapeville, Ga., which had been 
known as the Candler Speedway, had been used by visiting 
barnstormers as a landing field. This field was really a 
ball diamond in a thirteen hundred foot triangular piece 
of land situated inside a two-mile oval race track. 

Old time flyers, who have since made aviation history, 
such as Doug Davis, Beeler Blevins and Ben Faulkner (who, 
incidentally, is at present assistant manager at the Atlanta 
airport by had been using the field as a base tor their com- 
mercial flying 

It was decided by the committee appointed by the 
Mayor that this piece of property was the logical place to 
contsruct an airport suitable to the needs of a city the size 
of Atlanta and time has proven that this group of far- 
sighted men could not have made a better selection. Even 


today, the Atlanta Municipal Airport can boast of being 








A Study Of The Air Mail Map 
Reveals Atlanta As The Hub Of 
Southeastern Operations BROWNSVILLE 





one of the very few large, commercial fields in the entire 
country that is entirely free from hazardous obstructions 
which make landings and take-offs unsafe. 


Following recommendations of the committee, the city, 
in May, 1929, purchased the property from the Candler 
Estate at a price of $94,600.00. The tract of land covered 
an area of 287 acres. The city immediately began grading 
operations to put the port in good enough shape to land and 
take off planes without a great deal of risk to the flyers, 
and Doug Davis constructed the first hangar on the south- 
west corner of the field. Following this, Beeler Blevins, 
who had been staking his planes down in the open, formed 
a partnership with Davis and these two pioneer aviators 
were the first real commercial flying operators on the At- 
lanta Municipal Airport. 


The field, because it was on the tract of land originally 
as the Candler Speedway, immediately became 
known as Candler Field. During the past few years the 
name has gradually changed to the Atlanta Municipal 
Airport. 


known 


ACK GRAY, the present field manager, was appointed 
to his post by the Atlanta City Council in 1929. This 
very able official assumed his duties at a time when the field 
was still undeveloped but was being used as a base of air- 
mail operations being flown into Atlanta from Miami, 
Florida, by the Florida Air Mail. This pioneer air mail 
flying concern brought the first load of mail to be flown 
in the South from Miami to Atlanta on March 16, 1927, 
when some 15,000 Atlantans gathered at the then small 
air field to welcome the first air mail consignment. Other 
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An Aerial View of Candler Field Showing Progress Of Runway Construction. 





Served by E. A. L. and Delta, twenty-four scheduled airline departures and arrivals pass through this busy airport every twenty-four 
hours, making Atlanta a hub for airline operations in the southeast and at the same time a key city on the domestic scheduled airline map. 


operators on the field at the time Gray became manager, 
in addition to Blevins and Davis, were Pitcairn Aviation 
and the Pruden-Whitehead Company who were, even at 
that early stage of the game, experimenting with the con- 
struction of bi-motored, low-wing, all-metal transport 
planes. Two of these planes were finally constructed be- 
fore the company was dissolved. 

From 1929 until 1936, $200,490.15 was spent at the 
Atlanta airport on grading and paving the field. In July, 
1935, the United States government appropriated, as its 
share toward the development of the airport, $526,000.00 
to be used by the WPA in bringing the field to a status un- 
surpassed by any airport in the entire south. 

Since 1929, 1,271,000 cubic yards of dirt and rock have 
been moved at the airport. At present, an east-west run- 
way has almost been completed with the exception of a 
top-dressing to the hard surface. Also under construction 
is a north-south runway and a northwest-southeast run- 
way. All runways are 150 feet wide and are drained on 
each side by the French Drainage System which consists of 
perforated pipe laid in crushed rock. 

The east-west runway is 2,600 feet long. The north- 
south runway, when completed, will be 1,500 feet long. 
The northwest-southeast runway, which when completed 
will be the longest and which is used in landing and taking 
off into the prevailing wind, will be 3,500 feet long. This 
runway will also be used in the blind-flying approach 
system which will be installed at the airport in the near 
future. It is estimated that 30,000 cubic yards of rock 
will go into the construction of the runways. Future 
plans call for an extension of the north-south runway 
2,500 more feet, and the northwest-southeast runway to be- 
tween 4,700 and 4,800 feet. 


HE Atlanta Municipal Airport is really the hub for airline 

operations in the southeast. Two of the largest trans- 
port companies in the country, Eastern Air Lines and Delta 
Air Lines, operate six routes out of the field. Twenty-four 
scheduled airline departures and arrivals pass through this 
busy airport every twenty-four hours. Atlanta serves as 
1 crossing point on the Eastern Air Lines system for their 
planes bound from New York to New Orleans and Chicago 
to Miami. Delta Air Lines uses the Atlanta air port as 
a connecting point for the scheduled runs between Charles- 
ton and Atlanta and Atlanta and Dallas, Texas. During 
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1935, approximately 35,000 persons arrived and departed 
by plane from this field. Also, during that year over one- 
half million pounds of United States Air Mail was cleared 
through the field post office. 


Five private operators on the field render day and night 
service to visiting ships, handle sales of planes, charter 
trips by air, passenger flights and student instruction. Two 
of the operators have approved-type repair stations. 


The Atlanta Municipal Airport is also the southeastern 
headquarters for the United States Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce under Wiley Wright, 
Supervising Inspector. The government also maintains 
a two-way radio communication station, a twenty-four 
hour service by the Airways Weather Bureau and a teletype 
system operated by the Airways Division of the Bureau 
of Air Commerce. 


This port is also a base for reserve officers’ flying activi- 
ties. The U. S. Army hangars have a personnel of thirty- 
five enlisted men under the command of Major John B. 
Patrick. This Army group is equipped with several pri- 
mary training planes and Douglas observation planes. It is 
understood that the United States government plans to 
equip this post in the near future with the latest type 
training ships. 

Giving employment, as it does, to 204 people and with 
the developments already made and to be made within the 
next year, the Atlanta Municipal Airport can look forward 
to being known as one of the outstanding air fields in the 
entire country. This development can be traced dirctly 
to the foresightedness of those few men appointed by the 
Atlanta city government, who first surveyed the land and 
recommended the construction of an airport at that par- 
ticular place, to those three veteran airmen, the late Doug 
Davis, the late Beeler Blevins and the present assistant field 
manager, Ben Faulkner. Credit should also be given to 
those pilots, ground crews, and air lines who have followed 
and figured in so closely with the development of this 
busiest airport in the Southeast. 

And last, but not by any means least, credit should go to 
the airport manager, Jack Gray, who. in addition to being 
a very capable airport official and engineer, is also a pilot 
and observer, having served in the United States air corps 
during the World War. 





New Equipment 
The RCA Radiocompass 





Left: The RCA AVR-8C Radio Compass. This model uses a rotatable loop with separate loop azimuth scale and with band change and 
tuning control heads mounted compactly on large electrical panel in localized mounting. Right: The AVR-8, another of the new RCA Radio- 
compasses which are supplied in four models in order to provide a wide flexibility and adaptability for every type of ship. In this model 
the fixed loop is utilized. with small electrical panel, band change and tuning control head separate for individual mounting. 


NEW radiocompass of unusual interest is the AVR-8, 

dev eloped by the Aviation Radio Section of the RCA 
Manufacturing Corporation. Available in four models 
with rotable or fixed loop antenna, the AVR-8 is a de- 
pendable and versatile radio unit for all types of aircraft. 
Current consumption is off the plane’s 12-volt battery and 
is less than that used by navigation or landing lights. 


Weight also adds to the economy of the new model, 53 
pounds being the maximum for the complete installation. 


The AVR-8 is a combination of a navigation instrument 
ind radio receiver of high sensitivity and selectivity, oper- 
ating in the radio beacon-weather band of 200 to 410 kes; 
in the standard entertainment band of 550 to 1500 kes; 
ind in the high frequency communication band of 2200 to 


7700 kes 


The flick of a switch and the adjustment of a visual indi- 
cator control secures oper ition as a radio compass for navi- 
gational purposes, providing visual output. The beacon 
weather band and the standard entertainment band are 
utilized for visual output, as the high frequencies are unfit 
for this use 

\ loop, eight inches in diameter and perfectly stream- 
lined into a “bomb loop,” presents minimum obstruction 
ind drag. Where use of the loop antenna can be adapted 
inside the ship’s structure, the bomb streamline can be 
disposed of. The loop antenna is electro-statically shielded, 
thus reducing poor reception during bad weather con- 
ditions. 

\ particularly useful application of the Model AVR-8 
Radiocompass is its provision for reciprocal bearings. Care- 
fully engineered design and construction has developed 
extreme accuracy for this type of bearing and this valuable 
feature aids in the flying of a true course away from a 
radio transmitting station as W ell as directly toward it. It 
is therefore very helpful in flying a course to a point at 
which there is no radio station by utilizing the signals 
transmitted from the point of departure or between two 
points when the distance is so great as to prevent the use 
of signals originating at the objective by utilizing the recip- 
rocal bearing for a portion of the flight. 

The preceding advantages are based on the use of the 
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when using a fixed loop. A rotatable loop may be sup- 
plied which in addition to these advantages will provide 
for determination of the plane’s position by means of cross 
bearings. The pilot can at all times determine his position 
by tuning in some station located to one side of his course 
and then by rotating the loop until the visual indicator 
reads zero heading, read its bearing on the loop azimuth 
scale. This operation is repeated on some other station and 
by plotting the two reciprocal bearings the position of the 
plane is indicated at the point of intersection. This use is 
of extreme value when flying by instruments or over water 
or unfamiliar territory where the use of landmarks and/or 
dead reckoning to determine position may be very unsat- 
isfactory. 


Simultaneous reception of visual and aural signals is 
possible. When flying a course to or from a radio range 
beacon station, the reception of weather broadcasts may 
be had while still using the visual indicator. This feature 
is of extreme value when flying by instruments “over the 
top,”’ particularly when approaching the immediate vicinity 
of the beacon station. This is important, because in the 
time necessary for transmission of weather broadcasts it 
is often possible to pass over the station which would ordi- 
narily require additional flight time for re-orientation. This 
feature also permits the use of broadcast signals for enter- 
tainment when flying a course to or from these stations and 
it also provides a continuous check on the station call let- 
ters. The design of the Model AVR-8 also allows separate 
control of aural and visual output, entirely independent of 
each other; a change of one control in no way affects the 
other. Therefore, when flying a visual course and aural 
reception is not needed or desired, the audio volume control 
may be set at minimum, this having no effect on the visual 
indicator. 


LL individual circuits are carefully shielded and filtered 
and a rugged mechanical design assures long and 
trouble-free service. A self-contained plate voltage power 
supply, using a vibrator type synchronous rectifier with 
associated filter, is an integral part of this chassis. The 
chassis is contained in a rugged metal case which is shock- 
mounted to the aircraft. Finger-operated suit-case type 
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fasteners are used to retain the chassis in the case and serve 
to clamp down the lid. The entire chassis may be rapidly 
removed for inspection and servicing by removing the top 
of the case and sliding the chassis forward. All control 
connections are made through plugs mounted on its front 
panel, these controls being equipped with safety locks. 
Loop and antenna connections are also made on the front 
panel. 

All component parts have been selected and designed 
for aircraft service and are especially treated and impreg- 
nated for protection against extreme climatic conditions. 
Care has been expended in the design to allow easy accessi- 
bility to all parts for servicing and replacement. 

The loop unit is available in two different types, the 
fixed loop and the rotatable loop. Both loops have the same 
electrical characteristics, the only difference being in the 
mechanical construction. Band switching is accomplished 
at the loop base through a mechanical drive cable. An addi- 
tional control cable is used on the rotatable loop type which 
is coupled to a rotating unit mounted at the base of the 
loop and to an additional loop azimuth control head. Con- 
nections from the loop to the receiver are made through a 
specially designed transmission line 96 inches long. The 
loop is enclosed in a specially designed streamlined housing 
for protection against moisture and for reduction in drag. 
The assembly is equipped with a mounting plate for secure 
and rugged mounting to the aircraft structure. 

Two types of panels are available, one containing the 
electrical controls and two mechanical control heads, the 
other containing only the electrical controls providing for 
the mechanical control heads being mounted separately. 
The two mechanical controls are used when the fixed type 
of loop is installed, one head for tuning and one head for 
band switching. An additional head is required for use 
Ww ith the rotable type loop. 

The control heads have been especially designed for the 
AVR-8 Radiocompass and are of high gear ratio which 
affords exceptional ease of tuning and excellent resetability. 
Each head is equipped with an accurately calibrated scale, 
each band being identified by a distinctive color as well as 
the designations of “X,”’ “A” and “B.” The loop rotating 
head is equipped with a 360 degree azimuth scale for rapid 
reading of loop position. 

The visual indicator is a high quality instrument with 
special construction to withstand all shocks and vibrations 
encountered in aircraft. An accurately calibrated scale 
and pointer are finished with luminous material. A special 
damping system assures a steady and smooth pointer move- 
ment throughout the scale of the instrument. The instru- 
ment matches the standard aircraft instruments in size and 
appearance and in usual practice will be grouped with the 
flight instruments, 

All electrical cables are especially shielded for reduction 





of extraneous pickup and are equipped with positive con- 
necting, self-cleaning contact plugs with provisions made 
for locking. All mechanical cables are of high quality, 
flexible shafting thoroughly lubricated. Each end of the 
inner shaft is fitted with a screw driver type fitting and 
the outer casing is equipped with knurled casing nuts. 


The Lear Three Band Receiver 
LFARADIO Type R-3 is a 3-Band (Beacon, Broadcast 


and Airline) aircraft receiver. Although extremely 
compact and light weight it is not a “midget.” Designed to 
meet the most exacting requirements, it’s suitable for every 
type of aircraft and for either standard or auxiliary service. 
It is small enough to mount where it will be most conven- 
ient to operate by direct control. (Remote control unit 
can be furnished when required. ) 

Features include: 3 bands, 220-400 kc; 550-1500 ke; 
2800-6300 kc; panel size 5 inches by 734 inches, 4'/2 inches 
deep; weight 7 pounds, power unit 7 pounds; sensitive and 
selective superheterodyne circuit; improved shock mounting 
affords vibrationless mounting in any of three positions; 
low battery drain permits economical operation from 
either storage or dry batteries; automatic static limiter re- 
duces static bursts to a minimum. 

The new Lear-O-Phone Type T-15 transmitter is a 
companion unit to the Type R-2 receiver. It has an out- 
put of full 15 watts 100 per cent modulated, weighs 
pounds and is § inches by 5 '% inches by 7'2 inches overall. 
Battery drain 11 amperes at 12 volts. Frequency range 
2900 to 7000 ke using proper quartz crystal. 

The Lear-O-Phone Type T-15 and Learadio Receiver 
Type R-3 are designed for use as a complete two-way com- 
munication system as well as individual units. As a two 
way system only one power supply is required and the total 
weight for entire installation of receiver and transmitter 
is only 23 pounds. 


Ranger-Fairchild “24” 


New models of Ranger-powered 24’s are now coming off 
the production line at the rate of four per week. Many 
refinements add to the take-off, speed and appearance of 
the plane, the most noticeable being the newly designed 
cowl which encloses the 145 h. p. in-line engine and permits 
an improved carburetor intake opening so that it gives a 
ram equal to one inch of mercury. 

This ram is the equivalent of mild supercharging and 
particularly accounts for improved take-off and ceiling. 
Weight empty 1,565 pounds 
Gross weight 2,400 pounds 
High speed at sea level 136 m. p. h. 
Cruising speed at 3,000 ft. 118 m. p. h. 
Landing speed 45 m. p. h. 


< 








The New Low-Cost Porterfield Two-Place “Zephyr” 
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The Works Program Nears Completion 


Some forty and one-half millions in expenditures have been 
authorized for the Works Progress Administration's nation- 
wide airport program. Is your state in the running? 


by Larry Y. Fisher 


D! TERMINATION of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion to push to completion airport improvements now 

under construction is shown in a report made public re- 

cently by Aubrey Williams, Deputy Administrator. 


Expenditure authorizations made by State Administra- 
tors rose from $23,111,886 on March 31, the date of the 
last report on aviation activities of the Works Progress 
Administration, to $40,690,290 on June 30. The major 


portion of the $17,000,000 increase has been assigned to 
projects started earlier this year on which every effort is 
being made to insure completion of either their entirely 
or useful units. 

Seventy-two new projects have been added during the 
last three months, comprising about one-third of the 
authorized expenditure increase. The airport program now 
includes 506 projects at 438 locations. These projects 
have been selected for operation and they range from minor 
improvements to large scale operations at major air ter 
minals, employing §,000 to 8,000 men. 

The national plan has embraced construction of new air- 
ports, filling and grading existing fields, construction of 
new runways and paving of old ones, provision for ade- 
quate drainage facilities, construction and remodeling of 
hangars and administration buildings, installation of ade- 
quate field lighting including beacon lights, and such 
airway radio facilities and other aids to aviation as were 
adaptable to the work relief program. 

In some states, notably Alabama, the airport program 
has been combined with construction of recreation facili- 
ties. In Alabama the term “airpark” is used to denote the 
combination of an airport with a park area. The recrea 


Transformations Such As This 
Are Familiar Sights Along The 
Nation's Airways 


Federal Funds to the tune of 
nearly $41,000,000 have been 
poured into airport construc 
tion and improvement under 
the Works Progress Adminis 
tration. 


Airport Construction and im 
provement have been found to 
provide a high proportion of 
employment compared with 
material costs, thus represent- 
ing a vital factor in the move- 
ment to put large numbers of 
men to work. 


tional facilities in no way interfere with the proper hand- 
ling of air trafic, while they do provide a type of beauti- 
fication highly beneficial to the airports. Also, they tend 
to make the airports a gathering point of the community 
as well as providing golf and other facilities for visiting 
flyers, and of extreme importance provide a means of in- 
suring operation and proper maintenance of facilities during 
the period flying is not so extensive as it is expected to be. 
The ‘airpark” is particularly suited to the smaller com- 
munity. 

Four seaplane bases are now under construction; others 
are planned. 

The airmarkings of towns and cities are progressing in 
30 states, with expenditure authorizations of approximately 
$400,000. 

In this work the Bureau of Air Commerce is cooperating 
in its approval of plans and specifications for projects prior 
to construction and in its aeronautical technical advice 
to sponsors of projects and to the WPA during construction. 

Listed below are projects embracing twenty southern 
and southwestern states. New projects listed for the first 
time are indicated by an asterisk. 


Airway and Airport Projects selected for operation by State 
Administrators as Reported by Division of Research, 
Statistics and Records, as of June 30, 1936 
(Preliminary—Subject to Revision) 

CITY (Status of Project) Expenditure Authorization 

WPA Plus Sponsor’s Funds 
STATE OF ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Municipal (Completed) $ 35,946 
Birmingham, Municipal (Active) 54,880 
Birmingham, Municipal (Active) 44,258 
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Birmingham, Roberts Field (Suspended temp.) 5,786 Lake City (Active) 20,911 


Clanton (Active) 2,638 Lakeland (Active) 39,195 
Dothan, Municipal (Completed) 5,654 Marianna (Temporarily Suspended) 9,979 
Dothan, Municipal (Active) 2,720 Melbourne (Active) 14,229 
Mobile (Completed) 58,703 Miami, Municipal (Completed) 6,197 
Monroeville (Active) 14,042 Miami, Municipal (Active) 125,356 
Montgomery (Active) 98,408 Milton (Active) 13,000 
Montevallo (Active) 8,935 New Smyrma (Completed) 1,941 
Sheffield (Active) 37,051 Oak Hill (Temporarily Suspended) 2,671 
Tuscaloosa (Active) 50,000 Ocala (Active) 98,558 
TOTAL—13 Projects 419,021 Okeechobee (Completed) 8,546 
STATE OF ARIZONA Orlando (Active) 69,484 
Douglas (Active) 94,025 Pensacola, Municipal (Active) 30,650 
District 1, Airmarking (Active) 6,044 St. Augustine (Active) 23.619 
District 2, Airmarking (Active) 5,156 St. Lucie (Temporarily Suspended) 11,878 
District 3, Airmarking (Active) 8,805 St. Petersburg (Active) 70.348 
TOTAL—4 Projects 114,030 Sanford (Active) 13,413 
STATE OF ARKANSAS Sebastian (Active) 6,910 
‘ El Dorado (Temporarily Suspended) 1,029 Sebring (Temporarily Suspended) 6,957 
Little Rock, Ark, Natl. Gd. (Active) 17,868 Starke (Temporarily Suspended) 5,670 
Little Rock, Municipal (Active) 131,621 Statewide (Active) 45,930 
Little Rock, Ark. Natl. Gd. (Active) 25,155 Tallahassee (Active) 35,008 
‘ Texarkana (Active) 39,855 Tampa, Drew Field (Completed) 46,690 
TOTAL—5 Projects 215,528 Tampa, Davis Island (Active 119,303 
STATE OF COLORADO Tampa, Davis Island (Active) 22,912 
Denver, Municipal (Discontinued) 3,750 Tampa, Davis Island (Active 44,015 
Denver, Municipal (Active) 282,227 Valparaiso (Temporarily Suspended) 10,471 
Denver, Colo. Natl. Gd. (Active) 141,217 Venice (Active) 8,333 
Glenwood Springs (Active) 17,280 Vero Beach (Completed) 739 
Grand Junction (Temporarily Suspended) 29,921 Wauchula (Completed) 1,829 
Pueblo (Discontinued) 24,285 West Palm Beach (Active) 127,667 
Pueblo (Active) 27,585 Winter Haven (Active) 18,010 
Trinidad (Active) 23,749 TOTAL—51 Projects 1,366,545 
TOTAL—8 Projects 550,014 STATE OF GEORGIA 
STATE OF FLORIDA Albany (Temporarily Suspended) 3,600 
Arcadia (Completed) 6,834 Athens (Completed) 1,150 
Apopka (Active) 12.305 Atlanta (Active) 218,254 
Avon Park (Active) 22.664 Griffin (Active) 42,230 
Belle Grade (Active) 8.806 Lavonia (Active) 15.514 
Boca Raton (Active) 12,158 Macon (Active) 120,400 
Bradentown (Completed) 2,104 Madison (Active) 20,078 
Bronson (Active) 8,021 Moultrie (Discontinued) 431 
Chipley (Active) 5,779 St. Simons Island, Brunswick (Active) 58,265 
Daytona Beach (Temporarily Suspended) 40,931 Savannah (Active) 119,407 
Delano (Active) 11,412 Statesboro (Active) 13,116 
Fellsmere (Discontinued) 778 Swainsboro (Active) 14,200 
Ft. Lauderdale (Temporarily Suspended) 7,678 Thomasville (Temporarily Suspended) 12,295 
Gainesville (Active) 19,014 Thomason (Active) 7,856 
Holopaw (Completed) 3,615 Waycross (Active) 30,088 
Homestead (Temporarily Suspended) 4,949 Winder (Active) 26,120 
Jacksonville (Active) 119,660 TOTAL—16 Projects 703,004 
Jacksonville (Completed) 6,144 STATE OF KANSAS 
Keystone Hts. (Temporarily Suspended) 2,090 Chanute (Active) 88,962 
Kissimmee (Active) 11,184 Coffeyville (Discontinued) 12,550 


Florida Has Been The Fore- 

most State To Take Advantage 

Of Federal Sponsorship Of 
Airport Improvement 


Here are two scenes of the 
Lakeland Airport before and 
after construction. In fifteen 
brief months 186 acres were 
purchased, cleared of brush, 
leveled, drained and placed 
in use as one of the State's 
outstanding terminals for land- 
planes and seaplanes. 
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Districts 1, 2. 3. 4, 5, and 6; Airmarking 


(Discontinued) 9,658 
Goodland (Discontinued) 117 
Pittsburg (Active) 3,978 
Wichita, Municipal (Active) 25,232 
Wichita, Municipal (Active) 97,651 

TOTAL—7 Projects 238,148 
STATE OF KENTUCKY 
Middleboro (Active) 19,084 
Louisville (Active) 38,686 
Statewide, Airmarking (Active) 21,380 
TOTAL—3 Projects 79,150 
STATE OF LOUISIANA 
Coushatta (Discontinued) 8,143 
Many (Active) 6,402 
Monroe (Active) 31,767 
New Orleans, Shushan Airpt. (Active) 90,150 
New Orleans, Shushan Airpt. (Active) 13,200 
Statewide, Airmarking (Active) 14,892 
TOTAL—6 Projects 164,554 
STATE OF MARYLAND 
Baltimore (Active) 1,225,480 
Dundalk (Active) 727 
Statewide (Active) 8,364 
TOTAL—3 Projects 1,234,571 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 
Aberdeen (Active) 20,104 
Biloxi (Active) 41,332 
Columbia (Active) 23.643 
Corinth (Active) 14,125 
Hattiesburg, Municipal (Completed) 2,645 
Hattiesburg, Municipal (Active) 12,260 
Houston (Active) 15,472 
luka (Active) 19,839 
Jackson, Jackson Airport (Completed) 16,278 
Jackson, Jackson Airport (Active) 16.350 
MeComb (Active) 25,973 
Meridian (Active) 123,853 
Natchez (Active) 14.881 
Oxford (Active) 27,640 
Pascagoula (Active) 18.329 
Picayune (Completed) 2 459 
Starkville (Active) 7.854 
Tupelo (Active) 26,495 
Union (Active) 10,138 
Vicksburg (Active) 56,347 
TOTAL—20 Projects 556,007 
STATE OF MISSOURI 
Bridgeton (Active) 11.864 
Columbia (Completed) 2,306 
Joplin, Municipal (Active) 68,853 
Joplin, Municipal (Active) 15.447 
Joplin, Municipal (Active) 28.487 
Nevada (Completed) 57.047 
Poplar Bluff (Active) 13.091 
St. Joseph (Active) 147.392 
TOTAL—% Projects 674.487 


STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Santa Fe (Active) 14,714 
TOTAL—1 Project 14,714 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte (Active) 205,733 

Districts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 

Airmarking (Active) 1.980 
Greensboro, Lindley Field (Active) 150,000 
Goldsboro (Active) 12,916 
Hendersonville (Active) 74,400 
New Bern (Active) 56,044 
Raleigh (Discontinued) 12,072 
Rocky Mount (Active) 5,618 
Salisbury (Active) 19,821 
Southern Pines (Active) 28.000 
Winston-Salem (Active) 81,457 
Wilmington (Active) 53,140 
TOTAL—12 Projects 704,181 

STATE OF OKLAHOMA 
Claremore (Active) 5.193 
Lawton (Active) 12,340 
Okla. City (Active) 73,028 
Okla. City (Active) 88,752 
Tulsa (Active) 64,519 
TOTAL—5 Projects 243,832 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

Aiken (Active) 16,288 
Anderson (Active) 29,448 
Charleston, Municipal (Active) 207,443 
Charleston, Municipal (Completed) 291 
Columbia (Active) 10,250 
Greenville (Active) 165.384 
20 


Greenwood (Active) 28,076 
Laurens (Active) 43,133 
TOTAL—8% Projects 530,313 
STATE OF TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga (Active) 383,238 
District No. 4, Airmarking (Active) 4,471 
Kingsport, Bristol and Johnson City (Active) 555,899 
Knoxville (Active) 487,625 
Memphis (Active) 572.406 
Nashville (Active) 20,000 
Nashville (Active) 380,127 
TOTAL—7 Projects 2,403,766 
STATE OF TEXAS 
Beaumont (Active) 30,159 
Brownwood (Active) 5,784 
Galveston (Active) 4,514 
Ft. Worth (Active) 28,490 
Laredo (Active) 5,025 
San Antonio (Active) 43,146 
Temple (Active) 8.924 
Wichita Falls (Active) 24,173 
TOTAL—8 Projects 150,215 
STATE OF VIRGINIA 
Bristol (Active) 26,264 
Danville (Active) 7,693 
Franklin (Completed) 16,260 
Gordonsville (Active) 6.102 
Hopewell (Active) 17,933 
Hopewell (Temporarily Suspended) 6,681 
Lynchburg, Preston Glenn, (Active) 63,394 
Lynchburg, Preston Glenn (Active) 13,097 
Parksley (Active) 13,260 
Petersburg (Temporarily Suspended) 2,356 
Richmond, Byrd Airpt. (Temporarily Suspended) 942 
Richmond, Byrd Airpt. (Active) 23,450 
Roanoke (Active) 10.643 
Statewide, Airmarking (Active) 14,769 
TOTAL—14 Projects 252.844 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 
Charlestown, Munic. Airpt. (Completed) 25,741 
Charlestown, Munic. Airpt. (Active) 5,073 
Clarkesburg (Active) 59.432 
Elkins (Active) 63,100 
Kingwood (Active) 19,860 
Martinsburg (Active) 16,900 
Morgantown (Active) 126,462 
TOTAL—7 Projects 316,568 


TWA-Braniff Merger Fails 


The application on April 2, 1936, by Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., requesting approval of an agreement 
between that air line and Braniff Airways, Inc., which 
sought a consolidation of the two companies, was refused 
early this month by the Post Office Department. The pro- 
posed merger would have given TWA control over the 
operations of the air mail routes 9 and 15, including the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf route and entire assets of Braniff 
Airways, in exchange for capital stock in TWA. 

The decision pointed out that should the routes of Braniff 
fall into the hands of either of the three major transconti- 
nental operators, it would secure a virtual monopoly on all 
air transport business originating to or from points in 
Texas south of Fort Worth and Dallas, and to and from 
Mexico, Central and South America to Brownsville, Texas. 

The decision held that Braniff constituted a neutral link 
intersecting and feeding lines that are highly competitive 
to one another, and that it would seem to be following the 
intent of Congress against monopolies that this line should 
remain in that neutral state, rather than to be incorporated 
as a part of one of the major systems. 

Quoting the decision further, it states that “it might be 
well to point out that Braniff Airways, Inc., has filed an 
application for revision of the rates on Routes 9 and 15, 
and this hearing will likely occur when the audits and in- 
vestigation of the two contracts are made. The Depart- 
ment has not contested the right of this or any other line 
to receive fair and reasonable rates, and in this case, if it 
should be determined by the Department that this line 
should be designated as a primary line, it should be allowed 
rates that would enable it to continue to give first-class 


service. . 
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News Briefs 
Notes From the Industry at Large 


Wedell-Williams Elects Board 


New officers were elected recently at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Wedell-Williams Air Service 
Corp. The new officers are: Mrs. Harry P. Williams, 
President; Mr. Edmund D. Dennis, Vice-President; Mr. 
Raymond Braud,, Secretary, and Mr. J. W. Downey, 
Treasurer. 

The volume of air mail and passenger business has been 
showing a steady increase at all points along the line. Ef- 
fective July 25th, a reduction of approximately one cent 
per mile for the new summer rate was offered the com- 
pany’s patrons. 

The departure time of the west bound plane now leaving 
New Orleans at 8:00 A. M. for Houston will be changed 
so as to leave approximately one hour later. Complete in- 
formation concerning the summer rates and the new sched- 
ule will be announced to the traveling public soon. 


Nicholas-Beazley Shows Increase 


Steady increases in sales during the last six months has 
necessitated an expansion program in the Nicholas-Beazley 
Airplane Company, aeronautical supply house. Kenneth E. 
French, who for the past five years has been active in the 
purchasing department of Stinson Aircraft Corporation, 
has joined the company’s sales department as a traveling 
representative, with home office at Marshall, Missouri. 


W. C. Whitehead, veteran pilot and long in commercial 
aviation in the states east of the Mississippi, has been added 
to the sales department. C. E. Reid, formerly purchasing 
agent for Sikorsky Aircraft Company, has been added to 
the purchasing department and will have charge of stock 
purchases at the home office and the three branches. The 
three new additions to the concern supplement John M. 
Henkel, who is now traveling the Eastern territory for the 
company. 


Chatterton Derby Announced 


Final plans for the Ruth Chatterton Sportsman Pilots 
Trophy Race to be held in connection with this year’s Na- 
tional Air Races, have been announced by Cliff W. Hen- 
derson, Managing Director, and Warren E. Carey, Derby 
Chairman, Cleveland. 


The derby will start from the Cleveland Municipal Air- 
port on August 29th and will be held in two wings: One 
from Cleveland to Dallas, Texas, and the other from Dal- 
las to Los Angeles. 


This year’s event is designed to stress accurate cruising 
at safe altitudes over favorable terrain with safety and ac- 
curacy as prime considerations and speed of secondary 
importance. Every entrant makes his own handicap in 
proportion to his accuracy in pre-determining his cruising 
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speed in still air for the engine speed which he wishes to 
use on the derby. Both men and women sportsmen pilots 
ire eligible but must have a minimum of one hundred fifty 
solo hours, including at least fifty hours of cross-country 
flying. A total of $5,000.00 minimum in cash awards 
ind the Ruth Chatterton Trophy will be awarded winners. 


Lockheed Reports $700,000 Backlog 


Loc kheed 
August receipt of orders for seven new twin-engine 
The new 


Aircraft Corporation announced early in 


transports, involving approximately $320,000. 
contracts, which include one from the Army Air Corps 
for three standard Electra transports, increased Lockheed’s 
total of unfilled orders to more than $700,000. 

The new orders, as announced by Cyril € happellet, sec- 
retary, include one additional Electra for both Canadian 
Airways and Guinea Airways. One Electra has already 
been delivered to Guinea Airways at Sydnev, Australia, 
and Canadian Airways received its first plane early in 
August. 

The new twin-engine Lockheed 12, which is somewhat 
smaller and considerably faster than the Electra, is repre- 
sented by orders from the Department of Commerce for 
use of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Continental Oil Com- 
pany, Ponca City, Okla., and an unnamed English sports- 
man flyer. 

The Bureau of Air Commerce will fly its new Lockheed 
ovel the established airways to simulate scheduled air line 
opel tions. 

Lockheed’s total unfilled orders include eight $50,000 
Electras, five $40,000 Lockheed ‘12’s”, and a contract 
involving $112,000 for the development of a special 


plane tor experimental flying 


Braniff Expands In Texas 


r. E. Braniff, president of Braniff Airways, has an- 
nounced idditional schedules will be added to their Texas 
operations because of business increases now taxing the 
capacity of present schedules. 

They pro- 
vide two additional services daily for Corpus Christi. They 
provide additional services for Fort Worth, Dallas, Houston, 
Galveston, Waco, Austin, San Antonio, Amarillo, Wichita 
Falls, Oklahoma City, Okla., Wichita, Kan., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago. 

July sales for 1936 were 


1935, sales, in spite of the fact that there has been approx- 


The new schedules are effective August 15. 


72 per cent ahead of July, 


imately a 10 per cent reduction in miles flown daily in 
comparison with the mileage operated in the same month 
of 1935,’ Mr. Braniff said 


Douglas Representative To Europe 


Bound for Europe via airlines and the trans-Atlantic 
dirigible Hindenburg, George S. Hunt of the Douglas 
Aircratt Comany, departed June 9 for a month’s tour of 
foreign and domestic airlines and plants. Hunt, who de- 
signed the interior decorating and furnishings of the new 
Douglas DST and its sister ships the 21-passenger Day 
Plane and 14-passenger Club Plane, plans to make a first- 





hand study of passengers’ likes and dislikes in regard to air- 


plane interiors and furnishings. 


Record Sales For Wright 


Orders for more than one million horsepower through 
the sale of approximately 1,300 Cyclone and Whirlwind 
aircraft engines during the first six months of 1936 have 
been announced by Myron B. Gordon, vice president and 
general manager of the Wright Aeronautical Corporation. 

Over 1,000 Wright Cyclones of various power ratings 
are included in the total engines sold. The sale of these 
engines, representing 80 per cent of the 1,077,470 horse- 
power ordered since January 1, 1936, constitutes what is 
believed to be a new peace time sales record for high- 
powered aircraft engines over a six months period. Included 
among the purchasers of Cyclones are airlines and military 
organizations all over the world. 

Several hundred Wright Cyclone engines, rated at 1,000 
H. P. for take-off, have ben ordered by the U. S. Army 
Air Corps to power the new Boeing and Douglas bombers 
for which contracts were recently awarded. The Boeing 
bombers, which will be equipped with four 1,000 H. P. 
Cyclones, will be the largest bombing aircraft in use by 
the Air Corps. 


Taylorcraft To Ohio 


C. G. Taylor, who has completed the experimental and 
preliminary work on his new product, the TAYLOR- 
CRAFT, has moved his headquarters to an airplane factory 
at Alliance, Ohio. The Taylorcraft Aviation Company 
last month culminated arrangements for leasing the whole 
property of the former Argo Airplane Company’s factory, 
equipment, and private airport situated one mile northeast 
of Alliance. 

The factory is modern and well designed for aircraft 
manufacture. It is 60 feet by 300 feet. There are also 
several smaller buildings for doping, etc. The equipment 
consists of a very complete line of metal working and wood- 
working machinery, as well as a complete list of office and 
engineering equipment. 

The jigs, equipment, planes, and parts in process have 
recently been moved from Butler, Pennsylvania to Alli- 


ance. 


Miller Heads American Sales 


Election of Melvin D. Miller of Chicago to the office 
of vice president of American Airlines, Inc., in charge of 
sales, was announced last month by C. R. Smith, president 
of the company. 

Miller, who has served the company as general sales 
manager, was also named to the board of directors. He 
does not succeed any one in his new office, but the advance- 
ment is made in recognition of the constantly growing 
importace of American Airlines’ sales department which 
now maintains offices in a majority of the major cities 
of the United States. 

Formerly a field sales manager for Remington-Rand, 
Inc., and before that a professor of business administration 
at the University of Texas, Miller has a wide background 
of experience in sales work. He has been with American 
Airlines for more than a year. 
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Ports of Call 


Correspondence from the Airports and Airways 


Atlanta, Georgia 
By Dan Green and Dick Hager 


Due to the increase in flying from the Atlanta Municipal 
Airport, the City council decided recently that Jack Gray, 
the hard working airport manager, needed help. From a 
long list of applicants, Ben Faulkner who has long been fa- 
miliar with local conditions was chosen as Assistant airport 
manager. 

Ben first began flying in Atlanta in 1922, operating from 
a tract of land which later became the present air port site. 
He has since been connected with Nacional Cubana de 
Aviation, Pitcairn Aviation and Eastern Air Transport. 
Seventeen years of flying experience fits him for the work 
which he is carrying on. 

L. G. Mason has constructed a new hangar and approved 
type repair station on the Atlanta airport. Mr. Mason’s 
repair station will be the second of the approved type to 
be located here. 

Clarence Chamberlain has purchased from Eastern Air 
Lines an eighteen passenger Curtiss Condor which was 
formerly used between Atlanta and New York, before the 
line was re-equipped with Douglases. A complete overhaul is 
being made on the ship at the Atlanta field, and Chamber- 
lain expects to have it in the air within ten days. 

Charles Wickersham, President of the Atlanta and West 
Point Railroad has purchased for his grandson, Charles W. 


Kitchens, a new taper wing Stinson, which is painted black 
with vermillion stripes. Young Kitchens, who received 
his flying instructions in Atlanta will start at once on an air 
trip in his new ship which will take him to nearly every 
state in the Union. 

Ralph Lockwood of the Gulf Oil Company has also 
purchased from the Atlanta Air Service a taper wing Stin- 
son. Ralph will use this ship in his regular business trips, 
on which he shoots at oil and gas contracts rather than 
Germans as he did while a member of the British Air Ser- 
vice during the World War. 

A convoy of five ships, one Beechcract, two Bellanca’s 
and two Boeing Transports spent the night in Atlanta 
recently. These ships were being flown south for delivery 
to the Honduran government. 

Mr. Stoddard of the Stoddard Dry Cleaning Company of 
Atlanta has purchased from the Atlanta Air Service a 
Fairchild 24. Mr. Stoddard will use the plane for pleasure. 

Blevins Aircraft in conjunction with the Taylor Cub 
Company is arranging for a convoy of from twenty to 
twenty-five Taylor Cubs to fly to the All-American Air 
Races which will be held in Miami this winter. 

Those recently purchasing Taylor Cubs from the 
Blevins Aircraft Company are as follows, Amanda Alfonso 
of Key West, Fla.; Dick Lemon, West Palm Beach, Fla.; 
Toley Engebretson and Bert Krueger, Stewart, Fla; the 
Hawthorne Flying Service of Charleston, S$. C.; Frank 
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Hulse, Augusta, Ga., and are accepting delivery on three 
for their own use. 

Two exhibition spaces at the All-American Aircraft 
Show, Miami, Fla., have been reserved by the Blevins Air- 
craft Company. Some twenty-five aircraft manufactur- 
ers have already signified their intentions of displaying the 
1937 designed aircraft at the Miami Show, as the Aircraft 
Show management has received acceptance from nearly 
all of the South American countries to send their civil 
and military aviation experts to this show for the express 
purpose of deciding which is the most modern and efficient 
ships now being built in this country. “Bill” Dee, of the 
Greater Miami Airport Association is in charge of the 
Aircraft Show. 


Beaumont, Texas 
By Larry ]. Fisher 


Dirty work of the local WPA airport project has been 
completed and when additional shell has been hauled in, 
the job will be finished, giving Beaumont one of the finest 
airports in the state. It is probable that some sort of air 
celebration will be held at the completion of the improve- 
ments. 

Luther Caruthers is back dusting for Delta, following an 
emergency appendectomy here. He had come to Beaumont 
for an overnight visit but ended by staying a couple of 
weeks—unwillingly. 

Efforts are being made to reorganize the Wing Over 
Club which has been inactive for some time. Ross Boyn- 
ton is chairman for the reorganization committee. 

The aviation committee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
W. M. Crook, chairman, met in special session to endorse 
a proposed air mail line connecting Kansas City, Joplin, 
Fort Smith, Texarkana, Shreveport, Beaumont and Galves- 
ton. The move was initiated by the Joplin Chamber of 
Commerce and the Beaumont committee is conducting a 
survey of mail, passenger and express possibilities from 
this point. We could use a north-south line. Wedell- 
Williams gives us connections east and west. Wedell, in- 
cidentally, has announced reduced fares on its line. 

Joe Delaune, local transport, has returned from a bit 
of army flying at Hensley field. He is a reserve looey. 

C. B. Berger, high official with the Gulf company, spent 
a week here, arriving in a Stinson, piloted by W. C. Hart- 
many. Another Stinson brought in the smoke eaters of 
the Kinley Oil Well Fire Fighting Company, who are at- 
tempting to extinguish an oil well fire at Silsbee, north 
of here. 

There has been an exceptionally pickup in transient 
traffic at the Beaumont airport. Many of the visitors are 
Centennial-bound. Student business has been just so-so— 
too hot! 


Brownsville, Texas 
By G. G. Be l il 


Construction will soon start on a new northeast-south- 
west runway on this municipal airport. When completed, 





the work will give to the Brownsville Airport three of the 
finest runways in the south. The new runways will be 
2500 feet in length and will cross the east-west and south- 
east-northwest runways. In addition, the city is preparing 
to furnish the airport with water by the extension of an 
eight inch water main. Both of these projects are WPA 
works and have been approved for immediate construction. 
The total expenditures will be around $50,000. 

Passenger and express traffic into Mexico, Central and 
South America thru this port have shown a steady increase 
as has the traffic from the South into the states. A great 
many vacationists are finding the Pan American service 
the finest way to travel to and from the nations to the 
South. 

The Les Mauldin Flying School of Brownsville and San 
Benito reports the enrollment of several new students, 
making a total of twelve now taking time on the local 
port. 


Coffeyville, Kansas 
By Harrold E. Haggard 


Undoubtedly the best news to reach us in many months 
was the announcement of Hanford Airlines on July 27 
to the effect that beginning September 1 they will inaug- 
urate a daily passenger, mail and express service between 
Kansas City and Tulsa, with a stop at Coffeyville. This 
will mark the beginning of airmail service for us. In ad- 
dition, this will be the first time an air line has made a 
regular daily stop at this port, although we have been a 
flag stop on four other airlines in the past. 

Airport Manager Berentz flew his Challenger Robin to 
Kansas City, where he took his six-four army physical 
examination. During the past month Lynn has had four 
charter trips to Nowata, Oklahoma and Junction City, 
Kansas. Berentz and Haskell Hafford, local photographer, 
have recently made areial photographs of the Independence 
Riverside Park, the Sauer’s Milling plant in Cherryvale, and 
the local airport. The pictures were taken from the Chal- 
lenger Robin, which has been completely equipped for 
night flying. 

Lee Ferguson’s Cessna is again flying after having under- 
gone an overhaul by John Armstrong, Manager of Tulsa 
Commercial Airport. 

Paul Wade, a local licensed mechanic, is a present giving 
the Wasp Jr. on the OCS Spartan a top overhaul. 

Tommy Chasteen has been hired by the Inman Brothers’ 
Flying Circus to fly their six place Stinson, taking the place 
of Ray Jones, who was killed while flying a Gypsy Moth 
at Wichita. The Inmans have bought a new Lycoming 
motor for their tri-motored Stinson. Rolley Inman is be- 
ing kept busy flying the new OCS Beechcraft. The ma- 
jority of his trips are to Fort Worth, Houston and East 
Texas. 

Inspector James H. Douglas made his usual monthly visit 
to the local field. Visiting planes during the month in- 
cluded an Army Douglas 0-38 from Fort Riley, and a late 
model Porterfield from Kansas City. 
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East Bank, West Virginia 
By Harold Earle Angle 


West Virginia’s youngest junior lady bird is none other 
than Miss Ruth Mayes, daughter of Lt. Howard G. Mayes, 
manager of Huntington airport, Miss Mayes soloed last 
month in an Aeronca land plane. This event was another 
way of celebrating her sixteenth birthday. We wish her 
good luc k. 

David M. Giltinan of Charleston has just returned from 
a flight in a Great Lakes Trainer to Michigan. Giltinan is 
a member of the Sportsman Pilot’s Association and also 
a member of the West Virginia Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Ray Shriver and Edgar Maiscott have purchased a Trav- 
elair biplane. They flew to Cincinnati in Shrivers’ Aeronca 
land plane and while there were guests of the Aeronca 
factory. 

Lt. Hubert Stark has announced that he will renew his 
stunt flying. The “Looping Lieutenant” is to use his 
newly purchased Great Lakes Trainer at the Gallipolis air 
show and motorboat regatta August 23. 

Edward Creech and Bruce Craig have become solo stu- 
dent 101 and 102 of the Kanawha Flying Club. Both stu- 
dents received their training under Glenn T. Clark. 

Lt. Hubert Stark and Miss Beulah McCown returned 
from Wisconsin Falls in their Stinson monoplane. Miss 
McCown is the state’s foremost woman pilot. 

Frank Davis of the Navel Base in California was a 
recent visitor at the Kanawha Flying Club. Davis is to 
enter Pensacola Naval Air Base. He received his primary 
training from Glenn Clark of the Kanawha Flying Club. 

Robert Shepherd, engineer for the General Motors Cor- 








poration, was also a recent visitor at the Kanawha Flying 
Club. He received his instruction here. 

Among visitors at the Municipal Airport at Institute 
were: 

Clifford Hodges of Cleveland in an “Ace” biplane; John 
Clayton of Miami in a Monocoupe; Howard G. Mayes, Jr., 
of Huntington in a Waco F; James Perry from Atlanta in 
a Travelair; Paul Neal of Covington in a Stinson mono- 
plane; James Dobbins of Ashland, Ky., in an Aeronca; 
Lt. H. G. Mayes in a Waco cabin; and John Clay of Atlanta 
in a Travelair. 

Recent visitors at the Kanawha Flying Club were: G. S. 
Johnson, a student at the Aeronautical University of Chi- 
cago; Robert Cummings, Sam Filkesky and David Wil- 
liams. 

L. V. West and Weymann Coe of Morgantown were hop- 
ping passengers at Riverside landing field last month in a 
Waco F and a Kinner Bird. This field is only used and 
classed as an emergency port but about once a year these 
pilots use it for Sunday flying. 


El Paso, Texas 
By John Thacker 


Sunday morning, July 18th, El Paso witnessed for 
the first time an aerial wedding. Jack Weiler piloted the 
plane in which Mary Nell Brooks and Mr. Thomas Wil- 
liams, airplane mechanic, were married by Rev. S. C. 
Carpenter of the Altura Presbyterian Church. Rev. 
Carpenter volunteered to perform the ceremony 5,000 
feet above the Municipal Field after he heard that none of 
the other El Paso ministers would leave the ground to per- 
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Porterfield Aircraft Corporation, known internationally for producing air- 
planes of the greatest value and highest performance, announces with pride 
the production of the one thousandth airplane manufactured under the direc- 


tion of E. E. Porterfield, Jr. 


More than 1,200 future American pilots are winning their wings taking in- 
struction and building up solo time on Porterfield airplanes. 
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extreme values—four models, $1,295, $1,795, $2,095 and $2,795. 
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form that sacred ceremony Ac 4:15 Sunday more than 
150 “well-wishers” and friends of the bride and groom, 
waved and cheered the wedding party as they got into the 
plane and took off. When they reached a height of 5,000 
feet they found two more planes waiting to greet them. 
Directly after the ceremony, some comics (out of a news- 
paper) were droped from the plane to let the folks on the 
ground know that the ceremony had been performed. 

Jack’s 4 place Waco cabin plane was used. Immediately 
upon landing Jack taxied over to the Varney Air Trans- 
port hangar where the groom was “kidnaped” by a 
group of his friends, who proceeded to paint him with 
mecurochrome. There was a policeman stationed at the 
hangar to prevent the kidnaping, but he stood calmly by 
as Tom was carried away to an unknown destination. 
Miss Brooks and Williams met here two years ago, while 
Williams was employed by the Central Airways of Mexico 
us a mechanic After the line discontinued its run from 
El Paso into Mexico, Williams went to San Diego where he 
was employed by the Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 
is a mechanic 

Three more El Paso boys have taken to the air and 
bought time from Jack Weiler of the El Paso Flying 
Service. They are Bill Wickstead, Jim Williams, and Ber- 
nard Reichl. Bill Wickstead soloed in six hours and twenty 
rive minutes 

Department of Commerce Inspector Pettis will be in 
El Paso about a week early this month because he plans 
to spend the last two weeks ot July at Hensley Field W here 
he is going to take blind-flying instruction. 

There will be seven of Jack Weiler’s students up for 
licensing this month. Those who will take the Private 
Pilot’s License Test are: Charles and Kenneth Bourland, 
Cc. B. Buck of Carlsbad, Bill Orme, and Juan Kan, our 
up-and-coming Chinese student. Those who will try 
for their Amateur Pilot’s License Test are: Tony Gon- 
zalez, and Henry Giere, the airport “heathen.” 


John Thacker, the author to you, has just bought 10 
hours blind flying time from Jack Weiler. Jack has 
equipped his Bird with all the necessary instruments, radio, 
and hood for blind flying 

Varney Air Transport has been carrying full loads 
on each of their trips to Albuquerque, N. M., from El 
Paso. They also have been making some new run-ways for 
their Lockheed Vegas, which have improved the field 100‘¢. 

Biggs Airport, the army airport of El Paso, has made a 
large extension onto their field running north. It now 
forms a perfect Tee 

The Lincoln P. T. has just received a fresh coat of color- 
ing and is doing some nice flying with its new Warner 
motor. The plane is owned by Jack Weiler. 


Kilgore, Texas 
By Mrs Roy Taylor 


Roland R. Roberts, who recently disposed of his Arrow 
Sport, came breezing home one hot July day flying a 
Hisso Travel Air. He was accompanied by A. V. Muzzey. 

I. R. Chisum, whose Moth was demolished recently in a 


windstorm, is now the owner of a J-5 Stinson. 





Among the complaining and “hard time’ pilots, one 
who is still satisfied with the flying game and life in gen- 
eral is quite refreshing to know. Roy Thrush, transport 
pilot, who did a sudden nose-dive into a watermelon patch 
in his Siemens Waco and emerged unscathed with his 
passenger, says there is a lot to be thankful for and after 
all it’s a good old world to be in. All of us agreed with 
him when we had a look at the remains of the plane. 


Visitors of note have included Bub Merrill and Frank 
Bennett in their Waco from Dallas; Buddy Jones in his 
Waco, Pinkie Edwards in a Taylor Cub, Dr. C. J. Connor 
in a Monocoupe, M. Mathewson in a Trimotored Stinson, 
Johnny Maxwell in a Stinson Reliant, and Herb Hansen 
in his OX Travel Air. 


Lakeland, Florida 
By Charles R. Bentley 


The new hangar on the Lakeland Municipal Airport is 
now completed and ready for all types of storage. This 
gives Lakeland a well equipped airport. Everything inside 
the boundary rights is available for use. The hangar is 
100 by 120, doors at both ends and work shop and stock 
room 25 feet wide full length of the building. Wash 
rooms and lavatories now being completed. A complete 
lighting system, boundary lights, flood lights and beacons, 
personal services twenty-four hours a day, telephone, tele- 
type, telegraph and weather receiving station at the air- 
port. We also have an airport grill located near the hangar 
which is open twenty-four hours a day. 


Flying activities have been unusually good this summer 
with students and passengers. 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
By S. A. Franklin 


Work on the new runway at Little Rock is progressing 
nicely, and two thousand feet of this runway has been 
completed. When this project is completed it will be 
thirty-five hundred feet long, and one hundred and fifty 
feet wide. It was made possible through the WPA. 


The National Guard hangar and administration build- 
ing, another WPA project, will be ready for occupancy 
about the first of October. The hangar which was con- 
structed during the war, was too low to accommodate the 
modern type of aircraft now used by the army, and the 
work on this building consisted of raising the building six 
feet, and installing new doors. A very fine administration 
building has been constructed with space necessary to 
house modern offices, adequate storage facilities, and a first 


c lass shop. 


The 154th Aero Squadron, Arkansas National Guard, 
departed August 13th for Camp Hulen, Palacios, Texas, 
for their annual encampment. The personnel was trans- 
ported by truck train and the airplanes were flown by 
Major Williamson, commanding officer of the unit, Lieut. 
Taylor, Adjutant, Lieuts. Howe and Bell. They will re- 
main at Hulen two weeks. The first night the unit camped 
at Texarkana. 
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Lubbock, Texas 
By Clent Breedlove 


A new Taylor “Cub” for student instruction has meant 
a large increase in business at this field. New students 
include: W. H. Crook, Austin Davis, Gene Greer, Graford 
Head, Mont L. Jennings, Ralph Keeton, James Logan, 
Hamilton McClure, Alva Ruffner, Clyde Rhodes, W. J. 
Rumback, James Vickers, Cecil Wilson, Gene White, 
J. H. York, G. R. Galloway, David Butler, H. Burler, 
Russell Love, Roy Nelson, M. Neal, J. B. Wilson, J. D. 
Taylor, D. M. Clark, Clarence Mast, Joe Tittle, and Jimmy 
Wells. Fifteen of these students have soloed the Cub. 
Their time runs from three hours, forty minutes to five 
hours, thirty minutes. 

Gene White and J. H. York are now proud possessors of 
private licenses, which were issued by Inspector Meadows 
on his last visit to Lubbock. 

Mr. T. C. Meinecke is now practicing diligently so he 
will be ready for his private ticket. Six or ten others will 
go up for their Amateur tickets at the same time. 

Mr. A. F. Holt is now converting his OX-5 Travel Air 
to a Hisso job in order to give the boys a fit—those who 
have been chasing him heretofore. 

Art Chase, Julian York and Clent Breedlove made the 
Rodeo at Sweetwater on the 4th and Sth, and enjoyed 
a very nice passenger business on the 4th, everything being 
rained out the Sth. They carried five passengers from 
Lubbock who managed ticket sales. 

Clent Breedlove flew the Great Lakes that belongs to 
Roy Norton of Roswell, New Mexico, to Roswell for re- 
licensing by Inspector Pettis. 

At this w riting, we have with us the Southwestern 
Aerial Surveys, Inc., of Austin, Texas and the Aero Explo- 
ration Company of Tulsa, Okla. They have the contract 
for photographing this part of the country. Clouds have 
been keeping the boys on the ground quite a bit of late. 

A new weather reporting station is now being installed 
at the airport by the U. S. Weather Bureau and four re- 
ports daily will be wired out of here. This will fill up the 
vacant hole in this section—a long needed addition to the 
service. It will probably be in operation within the next 
thirty days, much to our satisfaction. 


Marshall, Missouri 
By Lawrence Short 


William Murrell and Ole Fahlin have bought a Swan- 
son coupe which they are having recovered and put in con- 
dition for relicense. 

The Fairchild ship belonging to Aerial Explorations of 
New York based at Marshall for three weeks while taking 
pictures of the nearby counties in this state. 

Jake Van Dyke has nearly completed his “Flying Flea” 
and will have it ready to test shortly. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Short of Marshall and Bob Gar- 
nett of Slater, Mo., returned recently from Portland, Ore- 
gon in a Barling that Bob bought there. They had a very 
interesting trip through the mountains and made the trip 
without any mishap. 


Miami, Florida 
By Andy Heermance 


With a view to construction one of the largest and finest 
municipal airports in the country, Miami’s city commission 
has just purchased more than 700 acres of land adjoining 
their present municipal airport. 

To this will be added an additional strip of approxi- 
mately 300 acres. The present county highway border- 
ing this land on the north will be moved a half mile 
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farther north, giving the new field an area more than a 
mile wide and a mile and a half long. Diagonal as well 
as cross runways will be constructed of rock, each 300 
feet wide. When this new municipal airport is completed 
it will accommodate all types of commercial transports 
and military aircraft in their various anticipated sizes. 

The runways and aprons on the present Miami municipal 
airport which are being entirely resurfaced, will be com- 
pleted within the next two months. After completion 
of the new airport this field will continue to be used for 
student training and industrial purposes. 

In an effort to bring some of America’s aircraft manu- 
facturers to Miami, Wm. V. Dee, vice president of the 
greater Miami Airport Association and member of the 
Industrial Committee of the Miami Chamber of Com- 
merce, is making an extended tour which will take him 
twice across the United States calling on aircraft manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. Dee will carry direct to the desks of aircraft ex- 
ecutives the true message of Miami’s excellent year-round 
living and working conditions; cultural, educational, and 
recreational facilities; unexcelled every-day flying con- 
ditions; seaport, airport, railway and highway facilities— 
the things that have made Miami famous—the things 
Miami has to offer the aviation industry as the logical gate- 
way to the Latin Americans who are rapidly becoming great 
users of American aircraft of all types. 

With firm determination to make the coming ninth 
annual Miami All American Air Maneuvers the greatest 
held to date, committee meetings are now being held 
weekly, and numerous innovations are bing worked out to 
make this year’s show another outstanding event in mili- 
tary and commercial aviation. Tentative dates are Decem- 
ber 10, 11, and 12. 
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An outstanding added feature this year will be an out- 
door aircraft show to be participated in by aircraft manu- 
facturers at no cost to them for space. Space has been 


set aside for the purpose on the recently rebuilt Miami mu- 


nicipal airport. 

Ot special interest to women participants in this year’s 
meet will be a women’s race, starting in Georgia, with a 
control stop in Florida, and ending in Miami the morning 
of the first day of the meet, for which suitable cash prizes 
is well as trophies will be aw irded. Phoebe Omlie iS as 


sisting the Miami committee in charge of this special event. 


Another feature will be a caravan of “Talyor Cubs” 
starting in the Carolina’s and ending at Miami in which 
lim Erdman otf the Tavlor Cub tactory states “There 
will be at least 25 iirplanes.”’ It is also understood a second 
caravan composed ot Aeroncas will start someplace in the 
east. converging at Miami with the Taylor Cub group; 
ind during the meet there will be a special race for these 
two type ships 

The day following the closing of the Miami meet, 
the Republic of Cuba will sponsor a race from Miami to 
Havana which promises to be a fitting climax to the usual 


interesting activities at Miami 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
By A. FE. Pradillo 


Chic izo ind Southern Air Lines have just recently in- 
creased their traffic personnel. Mr. Doyle Ramon, who 
was formerly connected with the Roosevelt Travel Ser- 
vice in New Orleans is now assistant to Mr. L. J. Zibilich, 
District Traffic Manager, New Orleans office. The Chi- 
cago oftice has now three men. 

The business of Chicago & Southern Air Lines shows an 
increase of revenue of 360°, for the month of June 1936 
over June 1935, with 935 passengers in June 1936 against 
365 passengers in June 1935. These increases are attributed 
to the inauguration of the new Lockheed “Electra” equip- 
ment on all schedules, carrying ten passengers and two 
pilots As an additional service to the passengers Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines is serving chicken dinners with 
the company’s compliments. The company boasts of 
100‘, operations for June 

Prior to Chicago & Southern Air Lines new equipment 
ind schedules, one set of their pilots flew from New Orleans 
to Memphis and another set from Memphis to Chicago. 
Since the inauguration of the new Lockheed “Electra” 
high speed service, the pilots fly from New Orleans to St. 
Louis and the other set from St. Louis to Chicago. The 
majority of the pilots are now based on the southern end, 
a change which they are very much in favor of as they 
enjoy the swimming and fishing that this location affords. 

Claude “Skipper” Stearling, pilot of the Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines has been vacationing in Arkansas, his 


old stamping grounds. “Skipper” is very well known 


among the transport pilots. 

Mr. Roger Humphreys, General Traffic Manager, Chi- 
cago & Southern Air Lines is vacationing in Green Moun- 
tain. Colorado. 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines held a general traffic 
meeting in St. Louis, July 18. 

Back to New Orleans last month flew Bill Brooks, veteran 
airplane barnstormer and aerial fighting man of the old 
Gates air circus which thrilled New Orleans in 1924. 
Bill, now a Honduran colonel, came here recently in charge 
of four training planes he’s taking to Honduras to train 
3§ airplane students. He’s director of the Honduran 
military aviation school at Tegucigalpa. 

Colonel Bill stayed here a little while and then left with 
his planes for the Texas border en route to Honduras. He 
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was flying a Condor transport. The other ships were Boe- 
ings. With him were Bennie Matthews, New Orleans; 
Bill Howe, Henry Seiger, Paul Walker, James Shannon, 
pilots and Jack Ray, radio man. The planes will be used 
to find Mayan ruins, to connect the Honduran capital 
with isolated points and to aid in flood and relief work by 
dropping food and radios, the latter for use in keeping up 
communication. The planes were flown here from New 


York. 


Lowell Yerez, President of the Central American Air 
Transportation Company Ltd. with headquarters at Teguc- 
igalpa, Honduras, and a former flying partner of Guy 
Molony during Central American insurrections, arrived 
here from Honduras, recently aboard the S. S$. Contessa of 
the Standard Fruit and Steamship Company. Mr. Yerex 
departed the following day for Chicago to purchase four 
more passenger planes for operation by the airline which 
he heads. 


“Air travel is becoming more and more popular in Cen- 
tral America” he said. “We are at present operating 35 
planes to all points in Central America and find themselves 
inadequate to the demand so we are purchasing more 


planes.” 


Mr. Yerex while piloting Moloney during a Honduran 
revolution had an eye shot out when flying the plane low 
over enemy lines. He was an Austrian aviator during 


the World War. 


Ocala, Florida 


By Horace L. Smith 


Ocala has just enjoyed a novel experience. It was the 
signal that the installation of the new lighting equipment 
at Taylor Field, last phase of a $96,000 WPA improve- 
ment project, was completed. The light came from the 
big beacon which has been set atop a 51-foot tower located 
by the hangar. 


Expressing great delight with the new equipment, Ru- 
pert Caviness of the Chamber of Commerce aviation com- 
mittee, who played a large part in securing the project, 
declared that it meant that now Ocala’s airport was in 
every way one of the finest in the entire South. Praised 
highly by pilots in the past, the airport since the improve- 
ments have been made has been coming in for greater 
praise, he said. 


Inspecting the lighting equipment to see that every- 
thing was working all right was John Rhodes, airport su- 
pervisor of the Aviation Division of the State Road De- 
partment, who formerly resided here. Mr. Rhodes, who 
has had long experience in aviation work, said he thought 
that Ocala had a splendid field. He said that there were 
few better than the field here in the south. 


Mr. Rhodes, a graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy, has been in aviation work since leaving the 
Navy. First he was with the Department of Commerce, 
and he has been with the State Aviation Division for three 
years. 


Installation of the lighting was supervised by F. L..Dan- 
forth, field lighting foreman of the Avaition Division. 
There is a full supply of lighting equipment on the field, 
which is bordered by white boundary lights. At the ends 
of the paved runways are green lights, while atop orange 
and white warning poles beside houses, trees and other 
obstructions are red lights. Over the hangar there is a 
new style illuminated wind direction indicator. 


The powerful beacon with a 24-inch green lens, is of 
2,000,000 candlepower, and can be seen for a radius of 
15 to 20 miles. It is tilted at a three degree angle so that 
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it avoids most of the obstructions nearby, and carried 
far out into the night. 

Mr. Rhodes said that he was notifying the Department 
of Commerce of the improvements here, and word that 
Ocala’s field is lighted will be sent to pilots throughout 
the country. 


Orlando, Florida 
By Ed Nilson 


The Florida Air Conference came to a successful close 
here last month after aviation enthusiasts from all over the 
state heard leaders and officials discuss problems and new 
ideas relative to the advancement of aeronautics within 
the state. 

R. V. Waters of Miami proposed that the old Florida 
Aviation Association be revived and the proposal was pas- 
sed. The new organization purposes to group commercial, 
civilian and military fliers in order that their problems 
may be worked out with airport managers and other of - 
ficials so that all types of fliers will work for one another’s 
welfare. 

Orlando’s Municipal Airport came in for a huge share of 
praise in talks made, pointing out Orlando’s progress in 
modernizing and beautifying its field. 

Important discussions were let by Wiley Wright, Hon. 
Chas. F. Horner, Andrew Heermance of Miami and Mayor 
R. E. L. Approximately 175 avia- 


tion personalities attended the two day conference. 


Chancey of Tampa. 


San Antonio, Texas 
By Gri g Moore 
Milton Hebert, Hangar Six’s live wire public relations 


man, left for an extended tour of this Hangar’s trade ter- 
ritory in a 1936 Taylor Cub. Hebert intends to call on 
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® The SMART NEW “CUB” is SAFE e ECONOMICAL e STURDY e STABLE e FLEET e 


some prospective customers as well as demonstrate the fly- 
ing qualities of the Cub to a couple of flying clubs. 

Leland Long,Bill Beck, a patient, his wife, and small dog 
left Houston recently in a Waco Cabin job at five in the 
morning, made three stops, and landed at Clover Field, 
Santa Monica at 5:30P.M., or a total flying time of 
twelve hours and five minutes. Rather good time con- 
sidering the load and the variable weather conditions en- 
countered between here and the west coast. 

Les Bowman, Waco factory demonstrator, flew in the 
other day with a new S 6 Cabin Ship. While here he made 
several impressive demonstrations with this snappy per- 
forming job. 

Bill Chumney made a quick trip to San Diego and Vic- 
toria recently, flying his LeBlond powered Rearwin. Bill 
uses his ship for both business and pleasure, and finds it well 
suited for both. 

Work is about completed on Hangar Six’s blind flying 
ship. It is a completely rebuilt Curtiss Fledgling equipped 
with all the necessary instruments for complete blind 
flying instruction. 

United Aero enrolled a new student last week bringing 
the total up to twenty-five who are taking instruction in 
United’s Aeroncas. Edgar Measley flew this com- 
pany’s low wing Aeronca to Del Rio for a short visit with 
his parents. Edgar praised this ship’s flying qualities very 


new 


highly and reported an interesting trip. 
UNDISPUTED LEADERSHIP Goes To 
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Now 20 CUBS made and sold weekly 


T OPULAR demand did it! Production 
PAY JUST Dp had to be increased. Everybody liked 
“ the New CUB from the very first; and 
os from the way orders poured in everybody want- 
° ed one immediately. (Sales increased over 
| 20067 over last year.) 

Cash Every effort was made to fill this avalanche 
and of orders but it couldn't be done and maintain 

the high CUB standard of workmanship. 

Fly it home. that has all been changed now. 





The finishing end of Production Line at the enlarged CUB Plant. 


Anticipating the popularity of the New CUB, 
* ground was broken last winter to double former 
production capacity. Even that was changed. 
Construction was stepped up te THREE TIMES 


EASY former capacity. 
Monthly Now that construction is completed and oper- 
Payments ations are functioning smoothly, with 200 men 


working in shifts, day and night, a steady flow 
of 20 CWBs pour forth from this highly co- 
. ordinated plant weekly. 


Now expect QUICK DELIVERY of your 
New CUB. 
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BRADFORD. Pennsylvania. 
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Stinson Field was given a treat when H. Eichhammer 
dropped in for a few minutes with a new Fairchild “45.” 
He was on his way to El Paso with a couple of passengers. 
This ship is very slick looking, and should be a pleasure 
to fly. 

On July 16th with the proper ceremony Winburn Field 
was renamed Stinson Field in memory of Eddie Stinson and 
his two sisters, who were the pioneers of flying in San 
Antonio. They first opened the field in 1915 and it was 
called Stinson Field until 1928 when it was changed to 
Winburn. Every one interested in flying in and around 
San Antonio agreed that it was fitting that the name be 
changed back to Stinson, because of the work that Eddie 
and his sisters did to encourage flying here. 

Work is going forward rapidly on this field, and it is 
expected that by the first of next month the Administra- 
tion Building as well as the runways will be ready for use. 
When this is done Stinson Field will be one of the most 
up to date fields in the Southwest. 

When Capt. Howard Engler and Lieut. R. J. Brown, 
Kelly Field flyers, attempted to land last month at the 
El Paso airdrome they encountered a severe dust storm 
which held visibility from zero to 100 feet. 

It was impossible to land so they flew down the Rio 
Grande to San Jose, where Capt. Engler picked out a 
fairly good landing field. He made a safe landing but be- 
fore he could get out it was necessary to cut a runway 
through driftwood, trash and dirt which had been blown 
there by the storm. It was a neat piece of flying. 

Private licenses were issued to Donald Nichols and John 
Henry, the latter of Charlotte, Texas. They are students 
of the United Aero corporation of Winburn Field. Marlin 
Fischer, instructor, checked out O. K. for a Class 1A 


rating. 





Dr. John D. Gleckler, president of the San Antonio 
Chapter, National Aeronautic Association, and local medi- 
cal examiner for the Department of Commerce, left recently 
for a week’s vacation in Chicago, flying via Braniff 
Airways. 


Sarasota, Florida 
By Richard E. Lindsay 


Pilots landing at Venice, Florida, 18 miles due south of 
Sarasota on U. S. 41, are cautioned to land about midway 
of the field near the north end, and to be watchful for a 
drainage ditch around the boundary of the entire landing 
area. Weeds have been allowed to grow very high and 
will soon obscure the ditch which is plainly visible at 
present (August 10). 

A group of forty citizens of Sarasota, including mem- 
bers of the city council, board of county commissioners, 
chamber of commerce officials, business and professional 
men, visited Peter O. Knight airport at Tampa, Florida, 
recently. The trip was made at the expense of the city 
of Sarasota as part of a ‘booster” program to show the 
city fathers and others what neighboring cities are accom- 
plishing in the way of airport development. Sarasota has 
an airport project before the WPA, which, if carried out, 
will provide this city with a combination land and seaplane 
base on an island in Sarasota Bay, two miles airline (three 
miles by road) from the heart of the city’s business section. 
The site of the airport already provides an excellent shel- 
tered harbor for seaplanes of all sizes and descriptions. 

Newspapers of this city are running a series of photo- 
graphs showing aerial views of new airports in other Florida 
cities. The campaign is calculated to stimulate interest in 
the local airport project. 
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Interest is running high in the recently suggested aero 
club here. While no definite action has been taken, the roll 
of prospective members is steadily increasing. Within a 
short time, membership applications will be considered, and 
those persons who are accepted will be asked to sign on the 
dotted line and put up the cash. 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
By Jack E. Myers 


Mrs. E. S. Barksdale of Goshen Springs, Mississippi, 
mother of the late Lieut. E. H. Barksdale, for whom the 
local army post was named, was a visitor to Shereveport 
on August 4th. While here, she took a plane ride high 
above the city as guest of Maj. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, 
G. H. Q. commander. 

Fourten planes of the fifty-fifth squadron, under the 
command of Major A. F. Herold, have left for Natchitoches, 
La. for the purpose of field operations and tests. Planes of 
the seventy-seventh and seventy-ninth squadrons are due to 
follow within a few days. 

Lieut.-Col. Ira Rader has been assigned to duty here as 
air base executive officer under Col. R. O. Goolrich, air 
base commander. He comes here from Atlanta, Georgia. 

Cadet R. C. Wood of Barksdale joined the ranks of the 
Caterpillar Club on July 28 when he leaped from his smok- 
ing plane while flying over Kirby, Texas. He is a graduate 
of Kelly Field. 

From Municipal Airport, we learn that William Ferris 
and Gustin R. Licher, two Shreveport men, have been 
granted student pilot licenses. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


By Howard Barman 


Charles W. France, elected vice president and general 
manager of Curtiss-Wright Airplane Company, Robertson, 
Mo., took full charge of the plant July 1. Transport and 
commercial aircraft are made at the Robertson factory. 

France was operations manager of Eastern Air Lines, 
with headquarters at Miami, Fla., before being elected to 
his new post. He started flying in 1917 in Toronto, Can- 
ada, where he joined the British Royal Flying Corps. He 
served with the corps for some 18 months, mostly in 
France. From 1919 to 1921, he worked as an engineer 
with the Nebraska State Highway Department, and from 
1921 to 1929 he was employed as an engineer by the 
Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Company of 
Denver, Colo. 

During 1929 he came back to aviation as division super- 
intendent of Western Air Express, Inc. In 1934 he was 
appointed operations manager of Eastern Air Lines. France 
was born in Seward, Neb., July 12, 1896. He was grad- 
uated from the University of Nebraska with a degree in 
mechanical engineering. 

Parks Air College enrolled 12 new students for the sum- 
mer term beginning July 1, making a total of 201 men 
registered. The new enrollments by departments follow: 
Engineering 5; executive transport 2, and master mechanic 
5. One of the new students who is from Singapore, Straits 
Settlement, enrolled for three years of study. 


Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
By M. E. Melton 


When the present imporvement program is completed, 
the Texarkana airport will represent an investment of 
approximately $100,000. An all-steel hangar, 80x100 feet, 
has been constructed at the port. An administration build- 
ing is now under construction. An airline beacon light 
is installed and boundary lights, flood lights and all other 
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necessary equipment for night flying are now under going 
installation. 


Sub-surface drainage has removed the hazard of soft 
runways, and the runways have been lengthened to meet 
the standard requirements of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce. 

Emergency repairs are available at the field and a com- 
plete line of aviation fuels are available. A training school 
is conducted under the supervision of Harold Bell. The 
field is used extensively by military pilots of Barksdale 
Field. Completion of the present program will mean the 
restoration of air mail service to this city. American Air- 
lines holds the contract. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
By Charlie Short 


An extension of Hanford Airlines into Tulsa from Kan- 
sas City will go into effect on September Ist, much to the 
satisfaction of Tulsa citizens who have long desired up-to- 
date service over this route. Lockheed “Electras” will 
be used on the line, and two schedules daily will be main- 
tained. A crew of about four will be established here in 
traffic offices and operations. A radio station will be op- 
erated day and night. 


Within the next two months the northeast-southwest 
runway will be completed on the municipal field. It is 
constructed with asphalt material and is 100 feet by 3000 
feet. The north extension of the North-South runway was 
completed last month giving us a runway of 3360 feet in 
length. A proposed east-west runway may be constructed 
in the spring. 

One day around the middle of September will be desig- 
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nated as a day of celebration during “Air Progress Month” 
at the Tulsa airport. The tentative program will include 
dedication of the new PWA projects now being com- 
pleted, the opening of Hnford Airlines’ new Tulsa ser- 
vice, many demonstration flights of late model flying equip- 
ment, and open house and inspection of facilities for air- 
men at the local field. Tulsa cordially invites neighbors 
to watch for the announcement of the designated dates 
and be present for the celebration. 

The “Dawn Patrol” of the Spartan School of Aero- 
nautics recently completed the largest mass cross-country 
flight of the year. On July 24, thirty-six students and 
instructors flew to Dallas, returning July 26. 

The areial voyage not only afforded the students valuable 
training in formation and cross-country flying, but also 
gave them the opportunity to visit one of the leading air- 
ports of the Southwest and to spend some time at the 
elaborate central exposition of the Texas Centennial. 
Twelve airplanes made the flight, both open and cabin 
types, ranging from two to eight place. 


«» 





Large Order For Continental 


Continental Motors Corporation is the recipient of an 
order for the largest number of commercial aircraft engines 
ever placed in the United States, according to W. R. Engell, 
President and General Manager of the Corporation. This 
order, placed by Taylor Aircraft Company of Bradford, 
Pa., calls for 1,050 Model A-40, 4-cylinder Opposed Type 
aircraft engines. These engines are for use in the Taylor 
Cub. 
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Lift For The Airline Pilot 


(Continued from Page 13) 


diagram. Sylphon “A” is evacuated. To offset the ac- 
companying loss in internal atmospheric pressure, a com- 
pression spring is provided in ths pylphon. In the oppo- 
site bellows, which is connected with the intake manifold, 
is located an adjustable tension spring to give a definite 
amount of tension on the evacuated bellows. This spring 
is attached to diaphragm “C” in the manner shown. 

Through adjustment of the tension of this spring, the 
unit may be made to regulate to higher or lower absolute 
manifold pressures within a range of 25 to 40 inches of 
Mercury absolute. The absolute pressure reference in this 
device is the evacuated bellows. As both bellows or syl- 
phons have the same area, changes in atmospheric pressure 
within the housing do not affect the accuracy of the 
regulator. 


HE operation of the regulator is comparatively simple. 

At the take-off the pilot sets the selector lever at the 
“Take-Off” position and shoves the throttle full open. 
Suppose, for example, as is normally the case, the manifold 
pressure at full throttle on the ground is above the limit 
set for which the regulator is adjusted. The tension spring 
“B-1” is unable to offset the pressure communicated 
through “P” to the sylphon “B” with the result that syl- 
phon “B” expands to the left, carrying the diaphragm “‘C” 
with it. The diaphragm in turn pushes the oil valve “V” 
to the left and admits the engine oil under pressure from 
“G” through “H” into the servo piston cylinder “D,” 
forcing the servo piston to the right, tending to close the 
throttle to which its shaft is linked. As soon as the throttle 
is closed sufficiently to provide the proper manifold pres- 
sure, the drop in pressure is communicated to sylphon “B,” 
which contracts to its normal position and permits the oil 
valve to return to the neutral position shown in the sketch. 

Any oil in chamber “F” behind the servo piston, displaced 
by the piston in moving toward the right to close the throt- 
tle, drains down through “J” to be returned to the crank- 
case through the oil drain “K” provided at the bottom of 
the housing. 

If the manifold pressure is below normal for the con- 
ditions, the opposite action occurs. Sylphon “B” con- 
tracts, moving the diaphragm “C” to the right and pulling 
the oil valve in the same direction. This opens channel 
“J” and permits the oil to enter the chamber “F,” moving 
the servo piston to the left and opening the throttle. Oil 
displaced in chamber ‘D’ drains through ‘H’ and ‘l’ 
through the housing and back to the crankcase. 

By closing the throttle beyond the point where the servo 
piston “E” reaches its inward stop “‘S,” the regulator is 
rendered ineffective and throttle control becomes normal, 
permitting pilot to operate at supercharger pressures below 
the regulated pressures. 

The supercharger regulator may be adjusted to maintain 
pressures between 25 and 40 inches of Mercury absolute. 
The values at which the “Take-Off” and “Cruising” po- 
sitions are set, should be obtained from the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation for the particular engine on which 
the regulator is to be used. 

The regulator is designed to bolt directly to the rear 
cover of the Cyclone engine, which has been modified to 
include openings in the flange for manifold air pressure, 
oil pressure and oil drain, thereby eliminating the need for 
external oil and air pressure lines. The crankcase vent for 
the oil tank has been removed from the cover and incorpo- 
rated in the housing of the regulator. Modified covers or 
drawings and instructions for modifying present covers 
can be obtained from the Wright Aeronautical Corporation. 
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AIRPLANES AND ENGINES FOR SALE 





FAIRCHILD. To make way for new Fairchild Wright “45,” we are 
offering the following special prices for cash: 1936 Fairchild “24,” 25 
hours, $4,995. Fairchild “24,” special finish, bank and turn, booster, 
other extras, 289 hours, $3,850. Fairchild “‘22” special trainer, two 
complete instrument panels, each including bank and turn, rate of 
climb, brakes in both cockpits. Hood and radio for blind practice—only 
$2,150. Extra Gipsy engine less lower case, $255. Also Switlik safety 
chute, new carrying case, $87.50. Air Activities, Inc., Municipal 
Airport, Houston, Texas. 





WILEY 3 MINUTE FLARES, factory reconditioned. While they last, 
$22.50 each. Aviation Associates, Inc., Curtiss Airport, East St. Louis, Ill. 





FOR SALE—AMERICAN EAGLET, SZEKELY powered, Linen in best 
of condition, Motor just majored by licensed mechanic. Sale price $475. 
Would consider trade on larger ship.—J. K. Curtis, Graham, Texas. 








FOR THE PRIVATE FLYER 


An Aircraft Radio 
TRANSMITTER 


Complete transmitter weighs less than 25 pounds 
and simple to operate. Works all weather and beam 
stations for 150 to 250 miles in day time and 300 to 400 
miles at night. It is one of the most compact and economical 
radio transmitters in cost and operation. Write or wire for 
further information. 


AIRCRAFT RADIO COMPANY 


Hangar 9 Love Field — Dallas, Texas 








FOR SALE 


Two J-5 crankshafts and complete line of J-5 parts. 
Wasp K. E. valves, miked and tested with stretch 
gauge. 





A BARGAIN 


Brand new factory J-5 steel exhaust valve 
guides—$1.00 each. Only 65c each in lots of fifty 
or more. Better get ‘em while they last. 











One set Lycoming rods, front main and rear sec- 

tions, starter, magnetos (completely shielded for 

radio), master rod and complete assembly. 

Complete line of J6 parts including front, main 

and rear section. Latest type cabin Aeronca only 
80 hours, $400 off list. 

5.00x4 tail wheel tires slightly used, $3.00 each. 

Lycoming matched propeller blades, $20.00 per 

blade. 

Monocoupe parts including complete tail section. 

Complete Aeronca tail group and one set of 

Aeronca shock absorbers. 

1930 model Aeronca, E 113 motor. Airplane and 

motor both majored, $750.00. 

Late 1936 Cabin Aeronca, $1275.00 


RITCHEY FLYING SERVICE 





Meacham Field Fort Worth, Texas 





LAMBERT MONOCOUPE, Overhauled, recovered and relicensed at 
factory thirty hours back, motor majored same time, beautiful red and 
black special paint job, compass, eight day clock, speed ring, airwheels, 
cleo gear. $1,500.00. 
WACO CABIN—165 Continental motor majored by Bowen Airline Me- 
chanics, Fort Worth, and ship completely overhauled at expense of 
$850.00 fifteen hours back—relicensed at same time, oversize airwheels, 
air starter, ambulance equipped, and new upholstery. $2,000.00. 
GREAT LAKES DE LUXE TRAINER upright Cirrus late model, motor 
majored ten hours back, relicensed three weeks ago, lined cockpits, in- 
struments both pits, full airwhee's, brakes, compass, etc. $1,200.00. 
I guarantee motors and ships of above aircraft to be in perfect me- 
chanical condition—am going out of business, and will accept any 1936 
model car in trade on any of the above ships. 

ROY NORTON, ROSWELL, N. MEX. 





KINNER FLEET blind flying instruments both cockpits, night flying 
equipment. TAYLOR CUB, C-3 AERONCA, CHALLENGER ROBIN 
night and blind flying equipment, CHALLENGER SPARTAN, J-5 
TRAVEL-AIR, CIRRUS GREAT LAKES, J-5 6 place STINSON, CUR- 
TISS Junior slightly damaged. Southern Aircraft Sales, 216 Milam 
Street, Shreveport, Louisiana. 





WACO 1934 DELUXE CABIN. 210 Continental with modernization. 
Majored at factory. Lights, flares, radio and extra instruments. 
Bennett Aircraft, Inc., Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 





FIVE PLACE FLEDGLING. Can be used to carry passengers or for 
student instruction. Equipped with Bendix wheels and brakes, navi- 
gation and landing lights. Seven hours since major. This ship under 
D. O. C. supervision took off in 14 seconds with 800 pound payload. 
$650. L. Berry, 3100 Lubbock, Fort Worth, Texas. 


1933 STINSON RELIANT, 225 Lycoming. Ship and engine just majored 
by approved repair station. Perfect condition. Radio, lights, flares, 
wheel pants, blue leather upholstery, extra instruments. Privately 
owned, never cracked. Real buy. Bennett Aircraft, Inc., Love Field, 
Dallas, Texas. 


TRAVELAIR 4000, WARNER 125 h. p. Perfect condition, beautiful 
ship, excellent and economical performer. Air wheels, licensed until 
February, 1937. $925. Howard Webb, Airport Manager, Texarkana, 
Arkansas. 


J5 FOUR PLACE STINSON. Excellent condition. Recently recovered. 
Real bargain. For sale or trade. STINSON TRI MOTOR MODEL WU, 
ten passenger. In A-1 condition throughout. Will sell cheap or trade. 
Austin Municipal Airport, Inc., Austin, Texas. 














FOR SALE—AIl kinds and models of used chutes. Low prices and fast 
service. Write and you get a prompt answer. C. Il. Merrell Parachute 
Service, 631 North Toneka, Wichita, Kansas. 





WACO 10—Sale or trade. OX-5 motor in A-1 condition. Ship recently 
recovered, painted very attractive. Air Wheels. Recently licensed.— 
C. R. Galloway, 3204 W. Okmulgee St., Muskogee, Okla. 


UNUSUAL BARGAINS—1932 CABIN WACO, $2,000. 210 Continental, 
150 hours since major, air starter, landing lights, flares, complete 
ambulance equipment, just relicensed. WACO F, $1,500. 125 Warner. 
140 hours since major, air starter, air speed, compass, A-1 condition. 
PITCAIRN AUTOGIRO, 160 Kinner, 225 hours total time, air starter, 
complete towing equipment including 65 interchangeable 6 foot letters, 
ship like new. Jim Davis, Houston Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas. 











NEW 
AMERICAN CIRRUS 


and 


WRIGHT GYPSY 


Engines and Parts 
R. J. WENGER 
MENASCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


6714 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 








ATLANTA VISITORS - - 
WELCOME! 
CONNELLY’S FIREPROOF HANGAR 
Gasoline—Oil—Storage 
The largest steel and glass hangar 
on the field available to transients 


Candler Field - - - Atlanta, Georgia 
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Delta Holds Traffic Conference 
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Delegates At The Delta Air Lines Traffic Conference 

Left to Right: Pilot Lee McBride; Oscar Bergstrom, District Traffic 
Manager, Atlanta; John Schneider, Transportation Manager, Mon. 
roe; Rogers Humphreys, General Traffic Manager, Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines, St. Louis; Mrs. Lois Bezard, Traffic Representa- 
tive, Jackson, Miss.; W. R. Beattie, District Traffic Manager, Dallas; 
L. B. Judd, Chief Accountant, Monroe; R. E. L. Turner, Traffic Rep- 
resentative, Eastern Air Lines, Atlanta; Sam Wilkes, District Traffic 
Manager, Eastern Air Lines, Atlanta. 


A conference of trafhe men sponsored by Delta Air 
Lines and attended by representatives of major southern and 
southwestern operators was held at Love Field, Dallas 
Texas, on August 2nd and 3rd. The conference discus- 
sions were devoted to solving problems common to all air 
lines. Delegates of the visiting air line complimented the 
Delta Company for being the first of the southern operators 
to dedicate itself to such a conference for stimulating a 
feeling of coordination between competitive systems. 

Attending the conference but not in the accompanying 
photograph were: C. E. Fleming, Regional Traffic Mana- 
ger, TWA, Kansas City, Mo.; Douglass Wood, District 
Trathe Manager, Braniff Airways, Fort Worth, Texas; L. W. 
White, District Traffic Manager, Braniff Airways, Dallas, 
Texas; Willis G. Lipscomb, District Sales Manager, Ameri 
can Airlines, Dallas; E. C. Woolman, General Manager, 
E. H. Bickford, Shreveport Trafhc Representative and Tom 
Oster, Birmingham Trafhe Manager, all of Delta Air Lines. 


Ranger Begins New Production Program 


A production program of 100 of the new Ranger 6-390-D 
aircraft engines has been launched by the Ranger Engi- 
neering Corporation of Farmingdale, L. L., it is announced 
by Sherman M. Fairchild, President of the Fairchild Avia- 
tion Corporation. This is the first large scale production 
program undertaken by the Ranger company, the aircraft 


engine manufacturing division of the Fairchild organization. 


The Ranger 6-390-D is an advanced model of the 
6-390-D which was brought out last year. Though less 
than 25 of the B model were made available in 1935, they 
quickly proved popular among commercial operators and 
private aircraft owners. The 6-390 series is a six-cylinder, 
inverted, in-line, air cooled engine delivering 145 horse- 
power at 2,250 rpm. The D model incorporates a number 
of refinements in design and construction over the previous 
models, such as 25 ea cent more fin area, increased horse- 
power at lower r. p.m. and improved manifolding which 
lowers the fuel pet steerer 

In addition to this production program for the six- 
cylinder engines, Ranger has been working for the past 


two years on contracts for high powered twelve cylinder 
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inverted, in-line, air cooled engines for the U. S. Navy. 
The company is credited with having recently received a 
further substantial confidential contract for these engines 
which should make their first appearance in service type 
aircraft during the coming year. 
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Looking Ahead 


(Continued from Page 9) 





ness demonstrated by the people interested in aviation pro- 
jects and the diplomacy and tact exercised by them in deal- 
ing with WPA, PWA or similar officials. 


If no funds were secured from Federal agencies, local 
communities would have to bear the entire cost of local 
developments such as airports and hangars, and to secure 
Federal funds the present WPA regulations provide that 
the sponsor shall contribute 20 per cent of the total cost 


of the project. 


Therefore it will be necessary to conduct a more active 
educational and promotional campaign in the future than 
has been in the past, if we are to secure the necessary funds 
to carry on our proposed program, and convince the tax- 
payers of this State that cold cash spent for aviation de- 
velopment is a sound investment. 


This is perhaps the biggest job immediately confront- 


ing us. 


With a sympathetic press, radio stations at our disposal, 
civic clubs always willing to make a place for aviation 
speakers on their programs, we have the means and the op- 
portunity, if we take advantage of it. 

I do not mean to infer that the main objective should be 
the high pressuring of Federal, state and city officials into 
spending money for aviation development. The main ob- 
jective should be the development of the whole aviation 
industry, including the manufacturer, distributor, flying 
school operator, scheduled airlines, and airport operator, to 

degree that the industry can stand on its own feet and 
eventually pay its own way. 

The air meet, air tour, aircraft show, flying club, WPA 
or similar ground schools and other activities are simply 
means to accomplish this main objective and should be en- 
couraged in every way possible. 

State meetings should be held at least once and prefer- 
ably twice a year. By getting together and exchanging 
ideas, registering complaints, formulating plans and getting 
better acquainted with each other and ‘each other’s prob- 
lems, we can establish better personal and public relations, 
making our daily work easier, happier and more productive. 





A Cordial Invitation To The 
AVIATION FAMILY 


From 


The Hotel in the Heart of 
San Antonio 


Downtown ticket office 
Braniff Airways 


South Texas 
Aviation Headquarters 


th GUNTER HOTEL 


San Antonio, Texas 





A. M. (ARTIE) COMPTON, Manager 
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PLANE FACTS ABOUT THE 1936 CESSNA 


*® New Series 50 Warner Scarab Engine 


In this new motor the hot and cold air to the carburetor can be controlled from 


the instrument panel. 
A rolled, continuous type exhaust manifold of large diameter has been added 


to insure perfect elimination of the burnt exhaust gases and gives greater pro- 
tection to the engine’s exhaust valves. 


Electric Gasoline Guage 


Standard equipment. By merely pressing a button on the instrument panel 
you can read the amount of gas in either tank. 


Improved Appearance 
From a neat spinner on the propeller hub to the trimming tab on the rear- 
most trailing edge the New Cessna has been beautified. A new crankcase cowling 
gives the engine the appearance of a transport installation. 


More Weight Allowance 


The C-34 is now approved with a gross weight of 2,250 pounds with no increase 
in the empty weight of 1,300 pounds, which permits the installation of more extra 
equipment. Generator, flares, two-way radio, complete blind flying equipment, and 
auxiliary 10 gallon or 17!5 gallon gasoline tanks may now be carried in addition to 
standard equipment. 


Finer Cabins 


All interior appointments finished in baked enamel. Deep plush, no-bind carpet 
on floor. Scientific no draft ventilation system keeps the cabin refreshingly cool 
in warm weather. Ample room for four large people. 


Low Maintenance Costs 


Under full load (sea level) cruising speed is 143 mph, using only 91.5 gallons 
of fuel per hour. Flap control and tab control mechanisms are now equipped with 
grease sealed self-aligning ball bearings, providing greater ease of handling as well 
as a reduction in maintenance costs. 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
LEE MILES, Sales Representative 
Wichita, Kansas 
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Delta is convinced that Texaco Products 
keep engines cleaner, lengthen the time 
between overhauls, and contribute sub- 
stantially to low operating cost. 





TEXACO 


Aviation 


PRODUCTS 





Delta is proving the 


Petter than 99% on Time! 





dependability of these products 


Flying Stinson DeLuxe Low-Wing 
Transports and Lockheed All-Metal 
Electras, Delta’s latest available re- 
port shows their routes are operat- 
ing more than 99% on time. 

This is a tribute to Delta operat- 
ing skill . . . and a tribute, too, for 
Texaco Aviation Products. Delta has 
used Texaco exclusively ever since 
engaging in the transport business. 

Thousands of flights have proved 
to Delta the dependability of Texaco 
. . that it is fast 
quick accelerating, non- 


Aviation Gasoline . 
starting 


hel 


detonating . . . powerful. 


Delta has proved that Texaco Air- 
plane Oils maintain pressures at high 


temperatures—reduce wear—and are 
free from sludge and carbon form- 
ing elements. 

You, too, can get the same depend- 
able operation with Texaco Products 
because they were refined especially 
for aviation use. 

A Texaco representative will be 
glad to provide practical engineer- 
ing service to prove the economies 
of Texaco Products. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Nation-wide distribution facilities 
assure prompt delivery 
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